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The 1'2-ton International makes an ideal 
all-purpose truck for the average farm 
Other sizes range from Halt-Ton to big 
Six-W heelers. 


Diiiintsieni HARVESTER has been in 
the truck business for a long time... 
more than thirty years. During these 
years there have been many changes in 
the truck industry. One of the most 
significant changes is the steady march 
of International Trucks up through the 
ranks to their present strong position. 

This substantial progress is the result 
of the sound, solid policies that guide 
our business. For example, we build 
TRUCKS for TRUCK WORK, and give them 
the full backing of our nation-wide ser- 
vice organization. And we build such 
a wide range of models that you can 


always choose an International Truck 









that fits your job, giving you perfectly 
balanced transportation. 

We invite you to visit the nearest 
International dealer or Company- 
owned branch and check International 
Trucks against your requirements. You 
will enjoy inspecting these beautiful 


streamlined Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


An International Truck makes quick work of the grain 
hauling. In this scene, truck, tractor, and combine are all 
International Harvester Quality Products. 
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Voting Ourselves Prosperity 
HERE is 


LT de pre ssion. 


only one issue now—the 
RooseEv1 

There is only one enemy—the politician 
whose actions and votes, whether deliberate- 
ly planned or well-meaning but dumb, have 
pushed this country back into poverty and 
gloom. 

There is, we think, only one thing to do 
it, and that is for the voters to vote 
themselves back to prosperity, if that is what 
they really want. 

There is no difficulty about it. After all, 
the voters in this country are still the final 
power. We are not yet Germans or Italians. 
We voted ourselves into these hard times in 
3 can vote ourselves out again 


about 


1936, and w 


in 1938 if enough of us want to. 

The government cannot create prosperity. 
That cannot be repeated too often. All the 
government can do is to refrain from pass- 


ing the fool laws that prevent business from 
functioning normally. Good business comes 
from business, but bad business comes prin- 












Many of these people actually do not want 
prosperity. They want the country to con- 
tinue so miserable and so distracted that it 
will eventually turn in desperation to social- 
ism, and hence they not only will not help 
get back to good times, but they will do 
everything they can to prevent it. Some of 
them are White House advisers. 

This is the situation that will come 
another show-down 1n November. We hope 
the majority of the voters who want this 
country prosperous will know what to do 
about it. 


to 


Intelligence 


IXTY-FOUR per cent of girls queried 
said they would like to have their hus- 


bands outshine them in intelligence. Boys 
should not be fooled: it’s just the old 
come-on. 


The Railroads Abandoned 


gt hgh ag is to be done for the rail- 
roads. Congress is adjourning, think- 


ing only of getting itself re-elected. When 


ipally from the politicians and bureaucrats. 
What the voters ought to do, there- reminded that a third of the roads 
fore, is to concentrate sternly on this Farming © are in receivership, and more sure to 
1¢ point: getting out of poverty and ata fold up soon, Congress pretends not 
k to good prices and good busi Glance to hear. 
ss by nominating and electing the The truth is, the politicians who 
ht men to office. Every candidate have practically wrecked the railroads 
ould be asked: “Are you going to ' have run out of new tricks, and as 
te for prosperity, or for experiments, -960 ‘ey dare not undo the mischief of 
anning, extravagance and_ high ="; the past, they are up against it. They 
ixes? Are you going to vote for all do not know what to do next, except 


people, or for Joun L. Lewis and 


t-down strikes? 


What kind of a party label the 
andidate wears is of no consequence. 
The sole question is whether he wants 


to restore prosperity, knows how to 
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to lend the roads money, which sim- 
ply postpones the evil day, or take 
them over, which of all evils would 
be the worst. 

We know of no class that does not 
suffer from this situation, except the 








do it, and will guarantee to vote for railroad union heads. They get their 
it. There are plenty of fool Republi @ salaries regardless. 
ans hunting office, as well as fool Farmers suffer through freight rates 
Democrats and New Dealers, and the higher than necessary, service not so 
country cannot afford merely to ex- Last Month 91.2 good. The same with other shippers. 
change one set of fool ideas for an (eetoen) Railroad stockholders and bondhold- 
other. Not any longer. Last Year M13 ore. notably the insurance companies, 
There are still plenty of level pn Papin suffer unjustly. The Treasury suffers 
headed and competent men who at these figures through lack of taxes. Even the rail- 
could be sent to Congress and the % P/ained om oad union rank-and-file suffer; their 


state capitals. Some are already there, 

and should be kept there, regardless 
party labels. 
But if the 


Imes, 


these 
ol 
voters want a return of good 
ernment must be taken out of 
the hands of the incompetent, the secret 
the business-haters, the  class- 
struggle plotters, the professional job-holders, 
the well-meaning dumb, the dreamers of 
false dreams, that have run our affairs for the 
last few years. 


f 
t v0 
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Si y« lalists, 


page 37. 


extravagant wage-scales and 
hours and pleasant pensions do not com- 
pensate them for the hundreds of thousands 
laid off. 

Only the jobs of the railroad union offi- 
cials remain secure. This sounds pessimistic, 
but it is no more pessimistic than the facts. 
The treatment of the railroads by the polli- 
ticians over the last fifty years, with the ap- 
proval of many other people, represents a 
new low in human intelligence. 
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HERE’S only one sure way to keep fast- 
6 pnt whiskers out of sight from 
early morning till late at night! That's 
with a heavy-duty Gillette Blade in a 
Gillette Razor. This combination gives the 
longest-lasting shaves on record. 
There’s reason aplenty for this. Gillette 
Blades have the keenest edges ever put on 
steel. You can’t even see them under a 
powerful microscope. Y et so fine is the qual- 
ity of steel used exclusively by Gillette, that 
these edges are hard enough to cut glass! 
You get more and better seven per blade 
—regardless of how tough your beard is! 

Why Accept Substitutes? 

Try a Gillette Blade... the only blade that 
is precision-made to fit your Gillette Razor 
exactly. Get the sweetest, longest-lasting 
shaves in the world—and save money, too! 
You'll find—as do 7 out of every 10 men 
—that it pays to insist on genuine Gillette 
Blades! Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston. 








Lawns 


ARD medicine to 
take are the 
words of lawn 
wisdom spoken by L. 


R. Quinlan, the Sun- 


flower  State’s lawn 
man, on getting rid of 
weeds in lawns. Says 
he: 

“Lawns badly — in- 
fested with dandelions, 
crab grass and other 
objectionable weeds 


should be plowed or 
spaded in June and 
summer fallowed. 
There is no other satis- 
factory way of getting 
rid of heavy stands of 
weeds in the lawn.” 
Fall seeding with blue- iat 
grass follows this clean- 
up. 

Another school of 
lawn doctors prescribes 
a good crop of grass to 
crowd out weeds that 
soil the farm’s welcome 
mat. With plenty of 
water and fertilizer (or 
manure minus weed 
seeds), that puts a good 
lawn within easy 
reach, 

As for weeds, a great 
deal can be done with 
unbended back by the 
use of weed-killing 
lawn tools, chemical 
weed killers, certain 
types of fertilizer, and 
the lawn mower itself. 


This rhyme should be of sterner stuff 
To boost alfalfa half enough. 


@ From 40 acres of alfalfa E. E. Crawford, 
McLean county, Illinois, harvested 110 tons 
in 1937. He sold it for $16 a ton, calls it 
his best-paying crop. All this crop was cut 
with tractor mowing attachment, put up 
with a tractor-drawn pick-up baler, which 
took the hay from the windrow and baled it 
as the rig traveled across the field. 

@ Well pleased is J. L. Webster, Lyndhurst 
Farm, Chester county, Penna., with this 
method of making alfalfa hay: He mows in 
the morning, uses side delivery rake in the 
afternoon, takes the hay up from the wind 
row with hayloader the following afternoon, 
uses a pailful of salt to every load. “It saves 
all the leaves and the green color,” he told 
me; and he had hay to prove his statement. 
@ Another Keystone State farmer who 
chops his hay and blows it in a mow is 
H. R. Metzler, Lancaster county. On Metz 
ler’s farm five men and a boy put up 30 tons 
of hay per day. Feeding time in the Metzler 
dairy herd has been cut down one-third 
because of chopped hay. Besides labor sav- 
ing, Metzler finds an additional advantage 
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AND OTHER 
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BY M- GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


in blending the three different cuttings of 
alfalfa. 

“Under the old method of putting up 
hay,’ says he, “first cutting was in bottom 
of mow, second cutting next and third on 
top, and I always had a slump in milk when 
changing from third to second, then to first. 
With the chopped hay all three cuttings are 
blended together as the hay is removed 
from the mow vertically instead of horizon- 
tally.” 

With soybean hay make no mistake; 

Use a side delivery rake. 


@ Side delivery rake plays a big part in 
making soybean hay on Ed Newendyke’s 
farm, Whiteside county, Illinois. The freshly 
cut beans are left in the swath to dry for two 
or three days, then put into windrows with 
side delivery rake and left to cure for a week 
before they go into the mow. The hay is 
used for feeding steers. 

@ Just after the pods set is when Clyde Pat- 
terson, Moultrie county, Illinois, cuts soy- 
beans for hay. The cut beans are left in the 
swath for two days, then raked and put into 
layer-built shocks which are left standing in 
the field for ten days or so, then put in the 
barn. 





Who feeds his cows grain in July 
Makes dairy profits multiply. 


@ Even on good pasture, dairy cows can 
turn grain into extra cash. A cow must 
have 100 pounds of good pasture grass daily 
to make 30 pounds of 4°, milk. What is so 
rare as a day in July when pastures are good 
enough for the cow to gather that much 
good grass? 

Most top rank dairy farmers make it 

regular practice to feed mixed dairy feed 
along with pasture. 
@ “What service do you get from your elec- 
tric plant?” is a question I have asked farm- 
ers here and there. The sum of their 
answers is: Service supplied by these plants 
(engine, water or wind operated) is enough 
for lights in house, barn and poultry house, 
electric fence, most house appliances (radio, 
vacuum cleaner, toaster, iron), and _ for 
motors big enough to run the washing 
machine and cream separator. 


Wind and water quickly seize 

Hill land without grass or trees. 
@ Farmers make twice as much money 
where erosion is slight or entirely absent as 
they do on badly washed land, it was found 
in a survey of 58 Kentucky farms. Average 
income from the 58 farms was $855. On 17 
least-eroded farms the average income was 
$1,226 a year; on the 17 worst washed farms 
it was only $552. On the good farms yields 
were not only larger but tobacco and other 
crops were of better quality. 
@ “Terracing for Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion” is a new Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 1789) 
that you can get free by writing your Con- 
gressman or Senator in Washington. 
@ Another new one that will interest gar- 
den makers in the Tar Heel State is Exten- 
sion Circular 221, on plant hormones for 
making cuttings root more readily. Get it 
from North Carolina Agricultural College 
at Raleigh. 
@ When you take the pad from your milk 
strainer, do you throw it to the waiting cat 
or dog? That's wrong; a pad swallowed 
whole may be the death of Trusted Tabby 
or Faithful Fido. 


The housewife wants—what do you think? 
Running water, a bathroom, a kitchen sink. 


@ Writes Grif McKay: “One reason why 
some farm homes are still without running 
water is because the men of the family have 
read only the literature about how many 
steps running water saves the housewife. If 
the makers of water systems had addressed 
their literature to the men and told them 
how much money they could make with live- 
stock and poultry by having running water, 
more farms would have water systems.” 
@ A mild winter, kind to most insects, 
makes more important than ever a spring 
and summer barrage of spray and dust. 
@ Whether they want to or not, quite a few 
farmers, with corn still unplanted because 
of too much early June rain, will have to 
plant something else. Knocking at the door 
are soybeans, which can be planted later 
than corn. Any questions about growing 
them for hay or grain? 

@ Since May 16, F. H. A. mortgage loans 
can be had on farm land. Ask your banker 
about it, or ask Farm Journal, or write Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 
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ome see us in Dearborn 


The Ford Motor Company 
cordially invites you to visit Dear- 
born this the Ford 
plant and the many other points of 
interest in this great Detroit area. 


SUinMer—tlo See 


Nearly a million people were our 
guests last year. They came from 
every part of the world and from 
every state in the Union. 

Some are scientists, engineers and 
manufacturers—many more are just 
ordinary folks. All day long, all year 
round, they come. They speak a be- 
wildering variety of languages, and 
they find Ford guides who can talk 
to them in their own tongues. 

Many of them have never owned 
a ‘ord car. Others have driven Fords 
for years, some in queer corners of 
the world. Many have been through 
the great Rouge plant before. But 


always they feel a sense of friendly 
welcome as they view with increas- 
ing interest its ever-changing, ever- 
expanding operations. 

There is nothing in the world quite 
like the Ford plant. It is an industrial 
city in itself. It can develop enough 
electrical power to supply a city of 
3,000,000— uses enough gas in a day 
for a city of 1,500,000o—enough water 
for the combined needs of Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Washington. 

Here iron ore, reaching the plant 
in Ford ships, is processed through 
blast furnace, steel mill, machine 
shop, and emerges on the assembly 
line as part of a finished car— 
sometimes as soon as 28 hours 


FOR D 


MOTOR 


I. you just make 
something to sell, you would 
be better employed doing 
something else. But if you 
make something that will do a 
specific thing and do it well, 
then you are helping people. 

Our main purpose—our con- 
stant intention—our major 
ambition is to make a car that 
will become more and more 
useful, to more and more peo- 


ple, and very easy to obtain. 


fog bs 


The Ford Rotunda, Gateway to the River Rouge Plant 


this summer 


after its arrival. 100 miles of over- 
head conveyors help the steady flow 
of parts and materials. 

Inside the plant’s 1096 acres, 100 
miles of railway tracks keep things 
moving. Sunlight streams through 
68 acres of spotless windows. 

The fascination of gigantic mills, 
the rhythmic song of productive ma- 
chines, reach every visitor. You need 
not know engineering to comprehend 
the smooth advance that carries raw 
materials through the plant to fin- 
ished product without loss of time or 
waste of effort. Here you can see for 
yourself why Economy is a Ford 
word—in the production of the 
car as well as in its operation. 
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A SCYTHE COSTS LESS THAN A BINDER 
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No FARMER would ever give up his binder or combine 


and go back to cutting grain with a scythe. Likewise, farmers 


BuT MWIOULD YOU GO BACK 
TO OSING 
SCVTHE 


who have equipped their tractors and wheeled farm implements 
with Firestone Ground Grip Tires would no more think of 
going back to steel wheels than they would of going back to the 
scythe. They know that Firestone Ground Grip Tires save 25% 
in time and up to 33'3% in fuel over steel-lugged wheels, give 
greater traction and more drawbar pull, greatly reduce repairs, 
ride easier, can be used on the highways and wear longer than 
steel wheels. These advantages are made possible by such 
exclusive patented Firestone features as: 


Triple-Braced Traction Bars provide more positive traction and do not 
bend, break or tear off as when unsupported. 
52 to 89 Extra Inches of traction bar length give greater earth biting power. 


32% Greater Bar Surface Contact gives increased pulling power. 





HIGH QUALITY 


ATA 


NEW LOW PRICE 
Firestone 


CONVOY TIRE 
FOR CARS & TRUCKS 


The new 
4.50-20....$7.60 Firestone 
4.15-19.... 8.15] Convoy Tire 
gives you 
5.00-19.... BBO) <a fery mileage 


5.25-18.... 9.6§] and blowout 
5.50-17....10.45| prorection — 
6.00-16....11.80] and a new low 
a price. Come in 
Other sizes for cors and] seethetirethat 
trocks proportionately low | saves you 25%- 
































Better Cleaning in all soil conditions is 
made possible by the scientific spacing 
between the traction bars. 

Smoother Riding is made possible because 
the traction bars are joined together and 
form one continuous contact with ground 
or road. 

Longer Tire Life is provided by the 
patented Gum-Dipping process which 
counteracts internal friction and heat, 
provides strength to resist strain of heavy 
pulling. Resistance to sun and weather 
is provided by a special tread compound. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to Loosen 
because two extra layers of Gum-Dipped 
cords under the tread provide inseparable 
union between tread and cord body. 

See your nearby Implement Dealer, 
Firestone Tire Dealer or Firestone Auto 
Supply and Service Store today and learn 
how little it costs to change over your present 
steel wheeled tractor and implements. 


Listen to... 
THE FIRESTONE VOICE OF THE FARM— 
Interviews with the Champion Farmers of America, 
featuring Everett Mitchell. Twice weekly during 
the noon hour. Consult your local paper for the 
station, day, and time of broadcast. 
THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE featuring Richard 
Crooks and Margaret Speaks and the 70-piece 
Firestone Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings over 
Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 










































INSIST 
ON FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
WHEN YOU ORDER A 
NEW TRACTOR OR 
WHEELED FARM 
IMPLEMENT 


























ROUND GRIP TIRES 


Copyright, 1938, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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N MOST cases our State Game Commis- 
waging valiant but apparently 
losing battles. On the one hand they 
in ever decreasing game supply; 

hand by an ever increasing 
who travel fast and far, 


sions are 


re faced by 
on the oth 
my of hunters, 
vho are equipped with perfect guns and 
nmunition, whose zest appears to increase 


game diminishes, and who are learning 
ow to! he bull's eye. 

If we didn’t have a regular army, our 
ny of sportsmen would make a truly 


force, offensive or defensive. 


500,000 in the state of Penn- 


formidable 


magine ne 
yivania alone! 
Pennsylvania's 2 


During 3-day session, I 


as out hunting 15 times. shot my gun 
ily once, bagged one wild gobbler. My 
perience that of thousands of other 
portsmen ds one to the disturbing con- 
iction that the day 1s not far distant when, 
to hunt wit ny assurance of success, unless 
can afford the time and the expense of 
ong trip d p into some distant wilder- 
ss, a vill have to join a club which 
controls a private game preserve. 
[ surely e this day coming if every 
ndowne whose property any game has 
ing i¢ ot sect aside a certain part 
his property as an inviolate game refuge. 


It is the counterpart of this plan which 


lopted by game commissions of 


peen 
eral and by the Biological Survey 
well; and in some cases it has been the 
only thing that has saved certain great areas 
from becoming absolutely barren as far as 
game is concerned. 
Several factors contribute to the immediate 


success of game refuges. Most interesting 


of these is the fact that a wild creature 

quickly learns the meaning of a sanctuary. 

\ singl is enough to teach him its 
Ink ( 


Hunters Respect Refuge Signs 


Bg manta the hunting season I have 
known a flock of 26 wild turkeys never 
even to le: a sanctuary, though it was 
modest in area; and while deer will leave it 
at night to roam far in search of browsing, 
| have seen them warily trooping back into 
the refuge in the dusk of morning. 

Another factor that gives real meaning 
to a state sanctuary is the high regard in 
which it is held by the hunters themselves. 





By fAirchibald Rutledge 
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There scems to be a sane 
and general recognition of 
the sacred -..s of a refuge. 
So strong is this feeling that I know several 
sanctuaries that a man with a gun may enter 
only at peril of his life. 

Once I witnessed the capture of such an 
invader—not by game wardens but by 
hunters; and such was their righteous anger 


that he was fortunate to have escaped 
the supreme penalty at their outraged 
hands. 


We have often heard landowners advised 
to leave brush along their fences, in order 
to permit a part of their property to simulate 
natural and wild conditions. But I would 
go a step beyond that: I would implore every 
landowner whose place sustains even one 
covey of quail deliberately to run a wire 
around a certain area of his farm, estate, or 
plantation, establishing it as a permanent 
game refuge. 

Suppose a farmer has a covey or two of 
guail. The birds will likely feed in his 
wheat stubble and loaf in his woodlot. Under 
this scheme, he would let the hunter take 
his chance field, but if 
they went into the woods, they would not be 


on the birds in the 


pursued. 

For many years I have hunted quail on a 
300-acre farm. About 60 acres of this farm 
are cut off from the rest by a small stream. 
Beyond the stream is a meadow, with a big 
patch of woods in one corner. 

The owner of this property has long given 
me the run of the place in the hunting 
season—with the reservation that I do not 
cross the creek, as he uses the meadow be 
yond as a pasture for his sheep. He has 
made the same request of the other hunters 
who have had the privilege of hunting on 
this property. 

The result of the landowner’s understand- 
ing with the sportsmen who hunt his place, 
though that understanding did not have as 
its primary purpose the preservation of 
game, has been that this farm is one of the 
few places in a very wide stretch of similar 
country where quail can invariably be found. 
They survive because they have a private 
sanctuary. 

It would seem to me wise if all private 
hunting clubs would adopt some plan 
whereby a refuge or refuges could be set 
aside from the main game preserve. Many 








We are faced with a 


decreasing game supply, 

an increasing army of 
ve hunters. Are private game 
“My, refuges the answer? 





CAME REFUGES 


In the heart of 
the great 6,000-acre Woodmont Club Pre- 
serve, 500 acres are wired off as absolutely 


clubs have already done so. 


inviolate. Many hunted turkeys take refuge 
there; and some of the wiser old birds never 
leave it. 

On my South Carolina plantation I have a 
600-acre wild island lying immediately be- 
hind the house. It is between Warsaw 
Creek and the Santee River. Whenever an 
old buck is hard pushed on the mainland, he 
swims the creek and takes refuge in that 
solitary wasteland. I never follow him. 
More power to the old seagoing strategist! 


Give Game a Sporting Chance 


URING a deer hunt of a week I have 

known five to take refuge on 
the island. Nor do the deer from my place 
alone, and as a result of my hunting, escape 
to the haven in question. Over long, 
period of years I have known deer, fleeing 
mies 


stags 


other hunters, to come as far as five 
to take advantage of my little sanctuary. 
And wild turkeys resort to it regularly. 

It happens to be a perfect place for both 
deer and turkeys; the old river banks offer 
high ground where oak trees grow, of the 
acorns of which both these fine species of 
game are inordinately fond. There are 
miles of old check-banks running across the 
island, along the lush borders of which grow 
succulent bushes, and other 
choice forms of browsing. I killed 
a wild gobbler, that had just come over from 
the island, that had in his crop nothing 
but a great ball of young marshblades. 

Nor do deer and turkeys alone resort to 
this sanctuary. Repeatedly I have known 
coveys of quail to fly across the creek, to 
remain unmolested. In time all these birds 
and animals return to the mainland; but they 
love to hang out in the fields and thickets 
They know what they 


grasses, cane, 


once 


bordering the creek. 
are about. 

A real sportsman feels better about hunt- 
ing if he knows that his game has a refuge. 
With woods and fields wide open to hunters, 
and no sanctuary near, the game really has 
no definite escape. We owe game the sport- 
ing chance of a safe harbor. 














Anew story of tidewater Mary- 
land, of Spence’s Hope, the home 
of the ruined Spences, and of a 
sailor who helped Rachel Morton 
eat an omelette 


¢ PART ONE @ 


HEN the engine dropped through 

their rotten little motorboat and 

sank in fifteen feet of water, it 
seemed like the last straw. 

But Rachel Morton Spence was becoming 
inured to last straws; the boat was beyond 
repair; she shrugged and refused to dwell 
on it. They possessed a horse that worked 
on four legs, and an antique buggy, though 
it was twelve miles to the village around 
the head of the river, and the road was 
washed out in a dozen places. 

If worst came to worst, one could walk 
along the beach for a mile and a half, bor- 
row a skiff and row across the mouth of 
the river to get to the store. That was 
best if there was a skiff to be borrowed. 

As for food, Rachel Morton raised nearly 
everything they ate; chickens, pigs; vege- 
tables; also oysters, crabs and fish were to 
be had at no cost except the trouble of 
taking them out of the water; but her 
father pined if he didn’t get his Sun-papers 
twice a week. 


SHE leaned her elbows on 
her dressing table and studied her reflection 
in the mirror. I'm pretty, she thought; the 
villagers may not be impressed, but that's 
because they’re used to more obvious types. 
I suppose I might even be a beauty if it were 
not that beauty needs happiness to bring it 
out, or at any rate peace of mind. There’s 
always an ugly worrying thought in my 
eyes. What is to become of us if the bank 
sells this place? She looked around at the 
shabby, beloved bedroom, and shook away 
the painful thought. Oh, well, the old house 
is as much out of date as we are! Who's 
going to buy it? 

There was a skiff Rachel Morton could 
borrow. But all eyes were on the magnifi- 
cent yacht that had anchored in the river 
channel sometime during the night. She 
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was almost of the dimensions of an ocean 
liner, but with the added lazy grace that 
no commercial vessel could ever acquire. 
The reward of patent medicines, or keeping 
chain stores, she thought with a crooked 
smile. She pictured the clegant young men 
and women in deck chairs under the awn- 
ings, sipping long drinks as they did in 
magazine advertisements. Why wasn't my 
Dad a patent medicine man? 


Across the river one of 
the motor tenders of the yacht, all shining 
mahogany and brasswork, was lying at the 
adjoining wharf, with two bronzed, im- 
maculate sailors to fend her off. In the 
store the clerks were agog over this pluto- 
cratic visitor. 

“Did vou see the yacht, Rachel Morton? 
It's Frank Boardman’s.” 

“Sure I saw it, Reed; I had to row around 
it. Who's Frank Boardman?” 

“His father invented a new kind of add 
ing machine, or something. They say he’s 
worth forty million dollars.” 

“What's forty million?” said Rachel Mor- 


ton. 
Reed laughed. “That's the way to talk!” 


Lonc AGO there had 


been a sweeping driveway in front of the 
old manor-house, and every year Rachel 
Morton spaded up the round bed that it 
enclosed and planted cornflowers, nastur- 
tiums, petunias, marigolds; hardy blossoms 
that didn’t require much attention. Around 
it she had built a crooked fence of chicken 
wire to keep off the horse, the pigs, and 
the chickens. 

That afternoon she was weeding this ower 
bed when one of the immaculate sailors 
came through the outer gate. He was not 
one of the two she had seen at the village 
wharf; this young man was taller, and so 
handsome that she doubted her own eyes. 
He could not be real. 

He saluted her, smiling. “Is this the place 
they call Spence’s Hope?” he asked. 

Impudent of him to smile, thought Rachel 
Morton. He takes me for a servant. Or 
perhaps he’s so good-looking that all women 
smile at him. Well, I shan’t. She made a 
couple of strokes with the hoe before an- 
swering. 

“Yes, it is. 

“I'm off the yacht Thetis. The owner, 
Mr. Boardman, sent me ashore to ask if 
Mr. Spence could see him this afternoon.” 

What a nice voice! Resonant but boyish, 
too. He ought ‘to be a radio announcer. 
He’d be better than any of them. What a 
fool I am! she thought. 

“T think Mr. Boardman wants to look 


the plac« over,” added the sailor. 

Rachel Morton’s heart sank. Was this 
the end? Forty million dollars would buy 
anything! “My father will be glad to see 
Mr. Boardman at any time,” she said, primly. 

He lingered for a second or two, smiling. 
So good-looking, so cheerful, so masculine! 
And only a common sailor! Rachel Morton 
was furious with him. 

He saluted again and turned away. She 
could look at him then. I suppose this is 
youth calling to youth, she thought, with a 
snule at her own expense. The loose sailor's 
suit became him so well; his strong swing- 
ing shoulders, narrow hips and straight legs 
in their flappy trousers. He started to look 
around, and she lowered her eyes just in 
time. She knew he was smiling still. 


W HEN HE had disap- 
peared Rachel Morton went in search of her 
father. Everard Spence was nailing up a 
pig-pen, and he was in a proper mess. But 
though he was careless of appearances, when 
he straightened up Rachel Morton could still 
be proud of him. She said: 

“Mr. Boardman, the owner of the big 
yacht out yonder, has just sent a sailor to 
ask if he can see you this afternoon. He 
invented an adding machine for forty mil- 
lion dollars. He wants to look over the place. 
I reckon we-all might as well pack.” 

A look of dismay came into Everard’s 
face. He rubbed his chin. “Thinking of 
buying the place! Doggone it!” He squared 
his shoulders. “Well, I'll do my best to sell 
it to him.” 

“Do your best?” echoed Rachel Morton. 

“Surely!” he said. “It’s to the bank’s in- 
terest to sell, and we must help it along all 
we can, Rachel Morton.” 

That’s what he would say, of course; he 
would always work harder in another’s in- 
terest than in his own. Rachel Morton loved 
him for it, even if such highmindedness 
seemed just a little fantastic. “Better come 
in and clean up,” she said, and turned back 
to the house. 

She looked into the long drawing-room. 
All in order there. 

The shutters were closed and the room 
cool and sweet-smelling. At any rate this 
side of the house still looked like the home 
of gentlefolk. Unfortunately she couldn't 
open the windows because the screens had 
rusted out and the mosquitoes and _ flies 
would come in. Well, let him think it’s 
closed up to keep out the heat of the sun, she 
thought. 

Mr. Boardman arrived at five o'clock. 
Rachel Morton kept out of his way, but con- 
trived to et a look at him through the door 
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A motor tender from the yacht, all shining mahog- 
any and brasswork, was lying at the adjoining 
wharf as Rachel Morton tied up her skiff 


under the stairs. A short man, slightly stout, 
who carried himself stiffly in his yachtsman’s 
uniform. Reddish hair, irascible brown eyes 
and reddish skin that suggested carbuncles. 
Well, money isn’t everything, thought 
Rachel Morton, watching her tall, aristocratic 
father in his clean khaki shirt open at the 
neck. 

A half hour later her father came out 
into the kitchen, saying: “Not a bad fellow, 
Rachel Morton. Not a bad fellow at all! 
I've asked him to stay to supper.” 

Supper! Her heart sank. Rapidly she 
took stock in her mind. Too late to kill and 
fry chickens, or boil a ham. What was 
there? The last remains of a cooked ham; 
plenty of eggs. . . . Ham omelette, French 
fried potatoes, a green salad, corn muffins 
and a cherry pie. “Very well,” she said, 
“lll be ready by six-thirty. I wish I'd had 
more notice.” 


Dvrine the next hour 
Rachel Morton flew around the ample 
kitchen “like a pea on a hot shovel.” By six- 
twenty everything was ready except the ac- 
tual cooking of the omelette, and she ran up- 
stairs to dress. This only meant changing her 
faded cotton dress for another clean one; 
however, she had a crisp organdy collar to 
sect it off. She wasn't going to really dress 
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for the little red-haired man, she told herself. 

Back in the kitchen, she shoved the skillet 
on the front of the stove. While she was 
waiting for it to smoke, a shadow darkened 
the room, and looking around she saw the 
handsome sailor leaning his elbows on the 
sill of the open window and smiling. 

“Can I help?” 

“Oh! it’s you again!” He was so sure of 
his attractiveness! It was terrible to feel 
so helpless! 

“No, thank you,” she said stiffly. 

“The name is Bill,” he said tentatively. 

She took no notice of it. 

“I came ashore to fetch the boss on board, 
and now I hear he’s going to stay to sup- 
per... . 1 don't know why he didn’t ask 
you and your old man out on the yacht.” 

Rachel Morton said nothing. 

“They get a little tight when they get 
rich,” Bill went on cheerfully. “Money seems 
to affect a man that way.” 

Rachel Morton looked at him rebukingly. 

He said: “I suppose you're thinking I 
ought not to talk about my owner this way.” 

“That's what I was thinking. Anyway, 
why tell me?” 

He laughed, not in the least abashed. 

“Your skillet is hot. What're we having 
—omelette?” 

She didn’t know how to deal with this. 
She was hopelessly divided against herself. 
And so she did nothing. When she opened 
the oven door to look at the browning 
muffins, and the door of the warming oven 
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above, where the golden potatoes were 
spread on a sheet of brown paper, Bill 
groaned rapturously. 

“Boy! What lovely chow! That’s a darn 
sight better than we get on the ship.” 

“Are there many guests?” asked Rachel 
Morton. 

“No guests at all. We're land-hunting, 
this trip. Do you think there will be 
anything left?” he asked, sniffing. 

“There is some for you if you care for 
it,” she said. In the act of pouring the egg 
and ham mixture into the skillet, she sud 
denly saved out a portion of it, without 
admitting to herself that it was for him. 

“This wonderful old house,” Bill said 
slowly, “and nice people like you and your 
Dad working the place, it’s so real, so 
natural—I can’t express myself properly; 
it's like something out of another world. 
It makes me homesick.” 

She glanced at him startled. A common 
sailor? Homesick for a wonderful old house! 

The omelette turned out, fluffy and hot. 
“If you're going to wait, keep up the fire,” 
she said to Bill over her shoulder. 


Her HEART sank at the 
sight of the big dining room that was at 
the same time so bare. Though the sun was 
still shining, she lit the hanging oil lamp 
over the table. It had a yellow crepe paper 
shade that cast down an agreeable glow, 
and might keep their guest from looking 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Purchase of Votes 


ELIEF expenditures of billions of dol 
lars by the Federal Government, un- 
avoidable and inevitable as they may 

be, constitute a three-fold threat to the 
integrity of Democratic processes, upon 
which our Government is founded. 

Good intent and good laws can minimize 
these threats to our national welfare aris- 
ing through subversion of democratic proc- 
esses, and can restrain the dangerous influ- 
ences that flow from the liberal use of public 
funds, even though laws can not entirely 
remove them. 

Without proper intent and proper laws, 
relief expenditures can and probably will 
become so seriously disruptive of primaries, 
conventions and elections, and all the other 
mechanisms by which public officers and 
public policies are determined, that it will 
be impossible for our democratic institutions 
to reflect the real will of the people. 


Three Separate Evils 


LITICAL effects of relief, I believe, 
are clearly separated into those of 
three different varieties. 

First, there is the obvious political con- 
sequence of large disbursements of federal 
funds for private aid, developing from the 
inevitable gratitude of the beneficiaries, 
which is more likely to direct itself to the 
persons administering these funds, who are 
but temporary agents of government, rather 
than to the government itself, and to the 
taxpayers who really furnish all such money. 

Second, in addition to this general, broad 
influence of relief expenditure on politics 
and government, there is the incidental and 
the direct influence that results from the mis 
use of disbursing powers by thousands of 
WPA officials for specific political purposes. 

Third, and more amenable to remedy by 
Congress, and most dangerous of all to the 
government, is the influence which relief 
funds may exert, if and when those in po 
sitions of highest responsibility for the 
handling of relief, as a matter of unashamed 
practice and confessed policy, use their 
official positions either to elect or to perpetu- 
ate in office certain elective officials, or to 
maintain policies depenaent upon popular 
will. 

The political effects of the government's 
relief expenditure, of the first sort, have been 
recognized from the beginning. I do not 
believe they can be wholly prevented. 

It is to be expected that recipients of aid 
will comé to look upon a spending Adminis- 
tration rather than a spending government 
as their benefactor. 


Nothing New About Hand-Outs 
HIS SORT of gratitude has always 
been operative in American politics. 

Gratitude for the tariff, gratitude for free 


ls, gratitude for favors to business 


ll these have had their influence upon 
the outcome of every political election. This 
factor has sometimes been an unhappy in- 
fluence, and one hard to eliminate. 

In the case of relief, I think it is an influ- 
ence which diminishes as the federal re- 
sponsibility for aid becomes so thoroughly 
established that the granting or withhold- 
ing of aid ceases to be a public issue. 

Danger that is inherent in the creation 
within the electorate of a group interested 
selfishly in their own welfare more than in 
the general welfare, will always persist. If 
we are realistic, however, perhaps we will 
have to confess that our hope has been and 
will be that the sum of these group inter- 
ests will somehow add up to the general 
welfare. This type of danger is not new to 
government in this country. Certainly it is 
dificult though not entirely impossible to 
remedy by Congressional action. 


Relief Funds Always Misused 
ISUSE of relief funds by public agents, 
either directly by the giving or with- 
holding of aid, or indirectly by the more 
subtle exercise of political influence upon 
supplicants for federal help, will always be 
a problem. 

Congress may outlaw it, or frown upon 
it, but it will continue in some degree, until 
those who are in positions of highest au- 
thority succeed in developing within the 
relief organization a spirit of non-partisan 
and disinterested public service. That may 


homeste i 


be never. 

Nevertheless, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to set the standard of perform- 
ance, and to establish the plane of ethics 
upon which it expects relief agencies to op- 
erate. Such a disinterested policy was pro- 
fessed by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

More clearly than at any time since 
the Works Progress Administration was 
launched, we are now threatened with dan- 
gers of the third sort. This danger is de- 
rived from the open and unashamed exer- 
cise of influence created by the expenditure 
of billions ot dollars, in behalf of certain 
candidates for elective office, and its oppo- 
sition to others. 

This effort to capitalize on power existing 
by reason of authority over the distribution 
of relief money, is typified by the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins to secure the nomination of Con- 
gressman Wearin in lowa’s Democratic pri- 
maries. That it was happily unsuccessful 
does not mean that it will not be attempted 
again. 

Congress should have established long 
ago, by explicit instructions and express pun- 
ishments, the restraints upon the political 
activities of WPA officials which it provided 








Congress had three successive op- 
portunities to outlaw the dictation 
of votes by WPA money, and 
passed up all three — Why 
taxpayers’ money should not be 
used to out-vote the taxpayer 
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BY BURTON K. WHEELER 
U. S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 


nearly sixty years ago in the Civil Service 
Act. 

It is remarkable that it did not do so 
when federal funds were first appropriated 
for relief. 

It is incredible that it has refused to do 
so, now that experience has so abundantly 
shown and so compellingly demonstrated 
just what misuse can be made of WPA ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Defeat im the Senate, by three different 
votes, of the amendments to the relief bill 
that would have imposed on the spending 
agencies restraints of this sort, in my opin- 
ion will be regretted very speedily by Sena- 
tors who voted against the amendments. 
The position in which these roll calls have 
placea those who stood out for political ac- 
tivity in WPA, in my belief, will prove 
untenable and will be abandoned before 
another relief bill is voted. 

The reversal of policy which I expect to 
occur, however, will not come _ speedily 
enough to prevent great injury to the 
morale of the relief organizations by this 
unfortunate evidence of cynical and callous 
indifference to politics in relief. 


Do Senators Approve? 


IGHTLY or wrongly, I am afraid the 
action of the Senate will be construed 

to mean, that the Senate is willing to coun- 
tenance such perversion of the high pur- 
poses of relief. By refusing to condemn po- 





litical activity it has inferentially condoned 
it. 

\s a result, it will be more difficult now 
than before to maintain, in the ranks of the 
WPA agents, respect for the political impar- 
tiality which the people who get relief, and 
the people who pay for it, have a right to 
demand. 

Those at the top of the Works Progress 
\dministration, if they are at all influenced 
by expressions of popular indignation, may 
soon realize that good sense and good moral- 
ity lie on the side of non-partisan adminis- 
tration. But the WPA administrators have 
let down the bars to a political activity, and 
the Senate has refused to put them up, and 
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pointed agent; beiween an administrator 
entrusted with the handling of relief funds 
and any other official, simply w// not see 
the distinction. 

It is so plain a difference that any person 
of ordinary mental competence, not blinded 
by misguided party zeal, surely could dis- 
tinguish it. And the differences that make 
political activity by Congressmen and Sen- 
ators the normal, orderly things in our 
democracy; and which make political ac- 
tivity by persons dispensing relief a repre- 
hensible thing, surely will become apparent 
in practice. 

Senators and Congressmen are without 
the governmental power or authority to 
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porations which sought to coerce the vote 
of their employees. I condemn it now, and 
I will continue to condemn it. 


All Vote Coercion Immoral 


IKEWISE and with great force do I con- 
demn any and all attempts of those 
administering relief to coerce, to influence 
or to direct the vote of the underprivileged 
who are compelled by economic circum- 
stances to seek and to accept sustenance 
from the government. 
Temporary political advantage obtained 
from playing politics with human misery 
I am sure will be more than offset by the 

















a multiplication of those abuses that have 
shocked us in the past may be expected. 
The Senate debate on amendments bar- 
ring political activity in WPA has set some 
precedents. It is one of the few times, in 
my recollection, that the spoils system, as 
such, has been publicly defended. And it is 
the first time, to my knowledge, that its 
extension to the agencies administering re- 
lief has been urged as a political necessity. 


Defense of the Spoils System 


WO wrongs do not constitute a right. 
Political necessity cannot justify play- 
ing politics with human misery. 

I said on the floor of the Senate and I re- 
peat now, that a man who cannot see the 
difference between political activity by an 
elected agent of the people, and by an ap- 


punish or reward individual needy citizens 
for the manner in which they exercise their 
franchise. 

Public officials into whose hands _ these 
funds are placed, possessing the flexible au- 
thority essential to the meeting of so many 
various needs under widely different con- 
ditions, can very easily discover pretexts for 
political discrimination that will operate to 
reward those who vote “right,” and punish 
those who vote “wrong.” 

The secret ballot is some protection 
against such abuse, but the indignation of 
many of us, over the efforts of corporation 
presidents and business executives to coerce 
their employees in election campaigns, has 
refl cted a recognition of the fact that there 
are still ways and means of corrupting the 
ballot. 

I have condemned the practice of cor- 


indignation that this attempted use of 
power is certain to arouse, and I hope that 
popular will, before another Congress con- 
venes, will make itself so clear on this point 
that the identity of good morals and good 
politics will be recognized, even by those 
who can not be influenced by non-political 
considerations. 

Congress can minimize the frauds and 
abuses of minor officials. It can and is 
diminishing the unfair political advantage 
which even honest spending cbnfers on a 
party in power by recognizing such relief as 
a public function. 

It stops short of its duty and its obligation 
to keep relief out of politics and politics out 
of relief, until it can paraphrase a proud 
American utterance and proclaim its readi- 
ness to vote—“Millions for relief but not 
one cent for politics.” 
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Tuesday, June 14 


HAT spark of rebellion against crop 
control in the Corn Belt has not re- 
sulted in any wave of flame. Sparks 
from the Macomb fire (June N-E-W-S) have 
been carried by the winds to spots in Ohio, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan and Nebraska. 
When May was three weeks old, Illinois 
farmers led by Tilden Berg went to Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and held a meeting that drew 
250 farmers plus some members of county 
and township AAA committees. Twenty 
two persons joined. At Bowling Green, 
Ohio, 500 farmers from nine counties met 
and formed a league to oppose the 1938 
AAA farm program. At Plymouth, Indiana, 
600 farmers met. Most of them signed peti 
tions against crop control. At Nebraska 
City, Nebr., 300 farmers in Memorial Hall 
approved a resolution demanding repeal of 
crop control. In Lewanee county, Michigan, 
500 farmers signed protest resolutions. 
After a 2,500-mile trip in late May and 
early June in six of the eleven AAA’s com 
mercial corn states, nothing more significant 
than this was observed by Farm Journal's 
correspondent: As much farmer willingness 
as ever to accept AAA money; less dirt 
farmer support of the principles on which 
payments are based; more concern than be 
fore as to whether the results of crop control 
will defeat its purpose. 
From that quarter where crop control is 
under fire come accusations that tenant 
farms are getting the breaks on allotments; 
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that poorer farmers are being paid to do 
the very things that eflicient farmers have 
been doing of their own free will. 


Starting June 13 in Towa, a series of 
schools is being held to train more than 
4.000 farm reporters who will visit farms 
to see how many farmers are complying 
with allotments. 

Meanwhile, Corn Belt corn continues to 
float down the Father of Waters on its wav 
to New Orleans, bound for South American 
markets. Since navigation opened in March, 
lose to a half million bushels of grain 
(mainly corn) has started south on barges. 


MUSIC £m, 


Dressed in wine-colored gowns, Lebanon 
county's Beacon Hill Chorus sang its way 
to first place June 9 in the Sixth Annual 
Rural Chorus Contest which is a popular 
feature of Farmers’ Field Day at State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. Their selection was 
“Open Our Eyes”; their required number 
(which each chorus had to sing), “Beauti- 
ful Dreamer.” This Lebanon county group, 
mostly Pennsylvania Germans, mostly young 
people, led by V. Earl Light, Aanville, won 
first in 1937, 

Second place in the contest was won by 
the black-gowned New Tripoli Chorus (Le- 
high county), five times a contestant at this 
annual event. The selection used by these 
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price-fixing systems are abandoned? 
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ARMY x left, another crop of 2d Lieutenants 
graduates at West Point, as the cadets parade. 
An army is an evil, but alas, still a necessary one 


WED x The newest royal newlyweds, young John 
Roosevelt marries Miss Anne Lindsay Clark of Bos- 
ton this Saturday 
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dapper songsters was an Irish air: “Would 
God | Were the Tender Apple Blossom.” 
Third place was won by Hillcrest Com- 
munity Chorus, Somerset county; fourth, 
Fishing Creek Community Chorus, Colum- 
bia county; fifth, the Women’s Choral Club, 
Lycoming county—the only women’s group 


in the contest. 
MEN wr 


Winners of Borden awards, made June 16 
in Columbus by the American Dairy Science 
Association for distinguished service, are 
Dr. K. G. Weckel, Wisconsin, and Dr. W. E. 
Krauss, Ohio Experiment Station, 

Head of Wisconsin’s newly organized De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry is Dr. Edwin 
E. Heizer. Under the reorganization George 
Humphrey retires as head of animal hus- 
bandry and A. E. Darlow assumes that office. 
Dr. Gus Bohstedt will direct all research in 
dairy and animal husbandry. 
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What can be done to get better prices for milk if the present state 


To go back to first principles of individual bargaining is out of the question. To depend on 
voluntary co-operatives is better, but experience shows that there are too many non-co-opera- 
tors to make this satisfactory except in prosperous times. 

The next step, price-fixing by authority, is not working well, because no board can keep up 
with the constant changes in conditions of demand and supply, day by day and hour by hour. 
Every fixed price is chronically too high or too low. 

What can be done, then? Not much, but a letter from one of our best critics, printed on page 
38 of this issue, gives one very significant hint. While Mr. Dempsey on his Wisconsin farm is 
having his fluid milk cut 46 cents, the retail milk drivers in Socialist Milwaukee get $200 a 
month and extras for delivering not more than 250 quarts a day. 

The producer gets too little of the consumer's 15 cents; distribution gets too much. Why does 
distribution cost so much, and what can be done about it? 
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‘DOSE,’ said Mearle Rhinesmith as the camera got his goat, Crystal Helen. It takes 
eight goats like this purebred Toggenburg doe to weigh as much as a cow, but it takes only 
four like Crystal to give as much milk as a good cow. In ten months, on twice-a-day milking, 
Crystal gave 2,773 pounds of milk (1,290 quarts) containing 78.8 pounds of butterfat. That's 
a new official world’s record for Toggenburg milk goats, solemnly asseverates George E. Tay- 
lor, New Jersey's dairy specialist, who has charge of dairy testing in the Garden State. 

Crystal is queen in Yokelawn Goat Dairy's herd (headed by a shaggy Saanen buck, Chief- 
tain), on mountain land overlooking a lake at Wanaque, New Jersey, where owner Rhine- 
smith, his wife and children, Jean and Paul, take care of better than 20 animals. In goat 
raising Mr. Rhinesmith has found health, happiness and profit. All animals are under super- 
vision of New Jersey's bureau of animal industry for tubercular and Bang's disease test. 
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June 15, L. L. Rummell, field 
Ohio Farmer and one time Ohio 
nt Station editor, becomes agricul- 
for Ohio food chains. 

\ juicy ak with mushroom sauce, with 
all the trimmings, was the birthday dinner 
W. H. Lucas, Seminole county (Fla.) celery 
enjoyed on his 102nd birthday, May 
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editor for 
Experin 
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grower 
) 
Corn planting was over June 6 for Stuart 
Bush, Livingston county, N. Y., who says 
he grows more acres of canning crops than 
any other individual. His 102 acres of Golden 
Bantam will fill five million one-pound cans. 
He grows, besides, 250 acres of beets, 160 


of peas, 25 of asparagus. 


WOMEN * 


Wanting something to do for their com- 
munity, farm and village women compris- 


ing the Twentieth Century Club, South 
English, lowa, put on a banquet for alumni 
of the local high school June 4. At the 


tables in the Methodist church basement 
205—all the basement could hold. So 
pleased were those who attended that they 
voted to make the banquet an annual affair. 
That was what the Twentieth Century Club 


were 


hoped for. 

In a blindfold test conducted among 
Texas housewives, by the agricultural agent 
of a railroad company, the Rutgers tomato 
was preferred by most women for its juice. 

There’s a kick in poultry raising for Mrs. 
Alfred Baron, Kerr county, Texas. When 
she went to remove a broody hen from the 


cod 


nest, the hen thrust one leg back vigorously, 
struck Mrs. Baron’s hand and fractured the 
bone in the lower joint of her right thumb. 
An X-ray film showed the break. 

The four comely Hoem sisters drive 30 
miles back and forth between their father’s 
big ranch in Washington’s Snohomish 
Valley and their classes at Seattle's Uni- 
versity of Washington. At home they don't 
just play at farming, they actually run 
tractors, disks, planters, help with the chores, 
and sit in on the many problems in the 
management of a large farm. All four are 
making excellent grades and still find time 
for their favorite sports—golf, tennis, swim- 


ming and riding. 
4 
BACK EAST = Zamah 


If it’s Holsteins, that old saying, “West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way,” 
has to be ignored, for at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, June 1, the Hbolstein- 
Friesian Association voted overwhelmingly 
to close up its Madison (Wisc.) building 
and center all breed activities at Brattleboro, 
Vt., where registration work is now carried 
on. The association also voted down a 50 
cent increase per animal in transfer fees. 

Milk prices were slashed to nine cents a 
quart in Buffalo (a two-cent cut) by one of 
the biggest milk dealers the middle of May. 
John H. Drought, of the Dairymen’s League, 
said this would cost farmers $100,000. 

Ever since last August, Boston has had a 
federal milk marketing agreement (August, 


FLIER * Racing with the Douglas DC-4 for air 
leadership, this Boeing Clipper took a test at 
Seattle last week, damaged a wing on a floating 
log, will be flying soon 


* 


1937, NEWS), but complete benefits to 
dairvmen have been delayed by dealer oppo 
sition. Because dealers have instituted in 
junction proceedings to have the federal 
order set aside, a million dollars (which 
would have gone to dairymen under the 
federal equalization plan) has accumulated 
in escrow in the federal district court. The 
fund is building up at the rate of over $200,- 


000 a month. 
HANDY amie 


Calling himself “the hired man of the 
Monadanock region,” New England's No. | 
Handy Man certainly must be Amos W. 
Fleming, Peterboro, N. H., who offers a 
service fitted to the needs of that area—jobs 
such as fall closing of summer homes, wintet 
inspection, winter snowplowing, spring open- 
ing, cleaning of grounds, butler and maid 
service, and the like. 

City folks who want to spend a winter 
week end at summer homes in Mount 
Monadanock’s shadow find paths shoveled, 
wood box filled, fire in the stove, mattresses 
warmed, table set, a pot of baked beans and 
brown bread in the oven, skiis waxed, etc. 

Leaning heavily on this Monadanock hired 
man are those folks who want to show their 
guests well-kept farm lands. Flemings’ two 
tractors and a line of farm equipment pre- 
pare the land, set orchards, spray trees, make 
hay, plant and dig potatoes, do the usual 
jobs that are a part of good farm manage- 
ment. Last year he served 124 customers in 


17 Monadanock towns. 
GOPHERS > a 
June’s third Thursday (June 16) turns 


another Gopher Count Day into history at 
Viola, Minnesota. Charter member of the 
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Walter Smith, 88, has never missed 


Gopher Count Association, Walter S: vith, 
&8, has never misscd one of the sixty-four 
annual meetings of this, the only gopher 
count association in the world. 

3orn of calamity was this unusual farm 
organization. To rid their farms of gophers 
way back in the 70's, farmers of Viola town 
ship offered gopher-catcLing prizes to boys 
between 12 and 16. June’s third Thursday 
was named as the day for counting th tails. 
This day has become a festival with ad 
dresses, parade, picnic at noon, band concert, 
afternoon sports, etc. The age limit on con 
testants has been removed so that anybody 
can compete for the $75 or so distributed 
by the township board (2 cents for striped 
gopher, 5 cents for poe ket gopher ys 

Aiter all these years of gopher warfare, 
the community is comparatively free of 
gophers, but Gopher Count Day lives on. 


> 
~~ 


WHEYFER’S p 


Making candies from whey is the problen 
tackled by Dr. Byron H. Webb, who works 
in Uncle Sam's bureau of dairy industry. 
If his idea clicks, the candy industry may 
some day use up our 3,000.000,000 pounds of 
whey, much of which 1s waste. 

Although the work is still in the experi 
mental stage, the bureau is making candies 
which contain as much as 406 whey solids 
One of these part-whey candies, called 
“Wheyfers,” has in it 40° whey solids, 
40% cane sugar, 5% pablum, 15°. chopped 
nuts. Pablum overcomes the salty taste of 
whey, chopped nuts give a pleasing flavor. 
It will be a sweet story for the dairy indus 
try if the candy makers are finally able to 
turn whey into candy at a profit. 


GONE AWAY * 

Sad is the Prairie State with Dean H. W. 
Mumford away. Injuries received 1n an auto 
accident caused his death May 31. Michigan 
born and educated, and a Michigan farmer 
after graduating from college, he was dean 
of Illinois Agricultural College, director of 
its experiment station when he died. 

Auto accidents also caused the death of 
two nationally known F. F. A. boys. Rev. 
Carldon Patton, first Star Farmer of Amer 
ica in 1929, was killed June 2 when the car 
in which he was riding from Eldorado to 
Grand Mary Lake (Arkansas) to go fishing, 
skidded and overturned. Surviving are his 
wiie, and two children, Patricia Ruth and 
Cartdon, Jr. A month earlier, Maurice 
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Dank Star Farmer of America, 
lost his life when his car collided with a 
truck. Maurice was studying agriculture at 
the University of Missouri. 

Il] since December, and planning to ease 
up June 1, George F. Warren, 64, Nebraska 
born, died May 24 at Ithaca, N. Y., where 
] had headed Cornell University’s de 
partment of agricultural economics for 28 
years. Fa rs knew him as the last word 
on farm management. Industry knew him 
as the monetary adviser of President Roose- 
velt. and an advocate of some torm of a 
compen ted dollar. 

One of Dr. Warren’s former students, Dr. 
William I. Myers, now governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington, will 
come | K ft Cornell, live on his poultry 
farm, and head the department. 


SANTA ee 


From far away India to Illinois feed lots, 
a distance of 9,000 miles, has come the blood 
of the sacred Brahma cattle by way of the 
King ranch in Texas. 

Santa Gertrudis is the name of this strain 
of beef cattle which has in it, thanks to 
King ranch crossbreeding, blood of the 





And what have we here—something from the 
movies? Not at all—it's four charming models 
demonstrating the tricky double bed-rooms on the 
Pennsylvania's new streamlined Broadway Limited. 
Though Philadelphia builds many of the light- 
weight streamliners, only this Wednesday did the 
conservative Pennsylvania and New York Central 
start their new stainless steel fleets between New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis. Both 
use steam locomotives 


Brahina, the Africander and the native 
Shorthorn and Hereford breeds. In recent 
feed-lot tests in Illinois, where a drove of 
these steers was fattened for market, results 
were so satisfactory that it is safe to say 
Santa Gertrudis will soon be common in the 
Corn Belt. 


bd 





Wild at the start and unacclimated to 
the cold of the North, these steers made 
poor gains at the outset. Tame native cows 
soon taught them to go into the sheds and 
be on hand at feeding time. Strother Jones, 
who handled the feeding venture, says they 
gained well and did it economically. 

Several shipments of these steers brought 
$8.25 to $9 on the Chicago market in April 
and May. The first and heaviest carload 
averaged 1,474 pounds per head, sold at $9 
per hundredweight. They dressed out 62.9, 
which was over 2% better than the average 
of native fat steers selling at that price on 
the same day. Color of carcasses was good. 


CHERRIES ‘v7 6 


Adopting labor's tactics, during the first 
week in June growers threw a picket line 
around cherry canneries in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, to prevent any delivery of fruit. Can 
nerics were only offering 3'2 cents a pound, 
five cents a pound less than last year. 

“We must get at least 5 cents a pound for 
our cherries,” growers said, “or we will re- 
fuse to sell and continue to picket.” 


HORSES * 


Members of Iowa’s retail harness associa- 
tion, at their twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion in Clinton (June 2) predicted the long 
expected upturn in the harness trade had 
set in. Development of horseback riding as 
a pastime and sport was cited as a factor. 
President Edward Schmidt, Spencer, said 
young men are entering the harness-making 
ficld in larger numbers. 

But the following day at Reinbeck, Iowa, 
a committee for a farm-town picnic reported 
it was unable to round up enough horse- 
shoes for the horseshoe pitching contest. 
Contestants had to furnish their own. 


KRAFTY on. 


Paper-covered haystacks are the newest 
thing in haymaking in Schuyler and other 
northeastern Missouri counties. Last sum 
mer quite a few farmers in this area covered 
their haystacks with waterproof kraft paper, 
put poultry wire on top of the paper caps, 
then weighted the covering down with half- 
concrete blocks fastened to the wire. The 
strips of paper are lapped about a foot. 

Intended as single-season protection, the 
paper caps put on last summer are still in 
pretty good shape, despite snow, wind, slect, 
rain and hail; and the hay beneath the paner 
is of excellent quality. Some farmers wi'l 
use this method for stacked small grain tnis 
summer. 

Frank Bruner, Schuyler county, leaving 
two stacks of 1937 timothy covered unul 

(Continued on page 40) 
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JUSTICE %* = The Michigan Supreme Court scored a victory for justice and human rights 
last week, when it declared that a Michigan law of 1857 prohibiting anyone from “ molesting 
a worker in the lawful pursuit of his vocation” was still valid. 

That means that the picket with the lead pipe, no matter if incited and supported by Madam 
Perkins and other high Washington officials, cannot in Michigan keep another workman out 
of the Ford and General Motors and Chrysler plants if he wants to work. 

He need not join a union and pay dues to work. He need not strike when he prefers to work. 
He need not try to wreck the business that pays him, on orders from John L. Lewis or anyone 


else. 


That decision goes to the heart of the union labor racket. A similar law in other states, if 


enforced, would re-establish justice and law. 


Nothing more encouraging has happened since Pennsylvania dairy farmers helped non- 
strikers to throw the Hershey C!O sit-downers out on their ears. 


to 
di 
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Cfoings-on 


i#t WASHINGTON 


Washington, Wednesday, June 15 


ONGRESS adjourns, perhaps tonight, 
perhaps tomorrow, perhaps not for 
with the happy con- 


done everything it 
itself re-elected in 


several days, 
sciousness of having 


could think of to get 


November 

The fact that it has done almost nothing 
to reli the depression—the changed tax 
sys'em is almost the sole item—does not 


weigh on Congressmen as they pack up. 
Whether they will find their constituents at 
home in the same happy frame of mind 


remains to be seen. 
« » 


THE wages-and-hours bill goes to the Presi- 
dent tor signature today, both houses, anx- 
ious to get home, having okayed the Con- 
ference Committee’s masterpiece last night. 

This is perhaps the outstanding example 
of Congressional politics—passage of a meas- 
ure unsound in principle, sure to reduce 
employment and lengthen the depression, 
probably violating the Bill of Rights. 

Indeed, neither the AFL nor the CIO 
have much confidence in the wages-and- 
hours law. The CIO in particular was much 
more anxious to pass the Walsh-Healey bill, 
under which firms cited for violation of the 
Wagner Labor Act would be blacklisted for 
three years on government contracts. 

John L. Lewis and his agents read the 
riot act to the House Rules Committee yes- 
terday, demanding passage of the Walsh- 
Healey bill before adjournment. Indications 
today are that the House will do nothing 
about it. Congress is pretty sick of the CIO. 


« » 


JAMES A. Farley, whose political advice 
was ignored when the Administration 
jumped into the Iowa primaries, is once 
again in command of campaign strategy, at 
least for the time being. 

The so-called “elimination committee,” 
(Hopkins, Corcoran, Niles, Williams, 
Keenan), which has sworn political death 
to all Court bill foes, had its ears knocked 
down a little by the flare-back in Iowa, 
where its candidate, Otha Wearin, got a 
two-to-one drubbing from Senator Gillette. 

Washington sees signs that Smiling Jim 
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has consented to go along with the fight on 
Senator Walter George of Georgia, and 
Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland. Sena- 
tor Ellison D. Smith and Senator Fred Van 
Nuys are to be sunk without trace in South 
Carolina and Indiana. Extreme Adminis- 
tration aid is to be given Senator Barkley in 
Kentucky, and Thomas in Oklahoma. 

On the other hand, Washington expects 
the elimination committee to drop _ its 
behind-the-back, under-cover assault on Sen- 
ator Adams in Colorado, Lonergan in Con- 
necticut and McCarran in Nevada. 


« » 


SENATOR Guy Gillette, driving back from 
Iowa to Washington after his re-nomination, 
stopped at a Maryland filling station just 
out of Washington. 

The attendant noted his Iowa _ license 
plates. “That's quite an election they had in 
lowa,” observed the attendant. “I'd sure 
like to meet that fellow Gillette,” he added. 
“I was so darned afraid he would get beat 
I stayed up all night listening to the primary 
returns.” 

After a little further praise for “that fel- 
low Gillette,” the really modest Iowan blush- 
ingly admitted his identity. Thereupon the 
filling station owner tried to force Gillette 
to accept a hundred dollar contribution 
toward his fall campaign. 


« » 


FELIX Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School, whose “hot dog” boys have played 
influential roles in the New Deal from the 
beginning, is back at the White House, for 
the first time since the Court fight. 

He has been a White House guest twice 
in the last two weeks, once for a period of 
three days. His visits have gone un-noticed, 
inasmuch as his name has not appeared on 
the list of callers at the executive offices, and 
he has not been mentioned in the society 
columns. 

Frankfurter’s influence in the Administra- 
tion has resulted not so much from his own 
personal counsel, but from the influence of 
numberless proteges who have been placed 
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in high and low places in the government. 
Thomas Corcoran and Ben Cohen are the 
most influential of the train of Harvard 
“bright boys” who have turned their talents 
to New Deal tasks since 1932. 

Frankfurter withdrew from Washington 
affairs on February 5, 1937, when the Presi- 
dent proposed the Court plan. He got no 
help in putting it over from the Harvard 
scholar, even though most of the “Frank 
furter crowd” aided the Administration in 
the fight. Washington is now wondering 
what the present development portends. 


« » 


CONFUSION that has beset the New Deal’s 
political strategy is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in Minnesota, where it is trying 
to maintain a precarious alliance with the 
Farmer-Labor party, without offending any 
of six different factions in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primary. 

Early this year Farley assured Governor 
Elmer Benson that a hands-off policy would 
be followed. Then, three weeks later, Farley 
and the President conferred at the White 
House with Frank Murphy, a Minnesota 
Democrat who is backing Victor Anderson, 
District Attorney at St. Paul, for governor, 
and Farley, presumably at the President's 
suggestion, called Anderson and encouraged 
him to file. 

A few weeks later, over the protests of 
Anderson and other Democrats, and in 
compliance with the wishes of the Farmer- 
Labor heads, Harry Hopkins moved to fire 
Victor Christgau, the state WPA Adminis- 
trator, primarily for failure to co-operate 
with the Farmer-Labor state administration. 
The President officialiy ordered Christgau 
to quit last week. 

Farley, at the same time, let it be known 
that he is neutral in the Minnesota primary. 
Washington wonders who is against what, 
and why. 


« » 
THE MOST worried department in Wash- 


ington, according to opinion here, is the 
(Continued on page 45) 7 





TAKE HIM OUT 

















Second half of the seventh inning, nobody out, nine runs in, four more coming, no 
end to it—would any manager in his senses keep a pitcher like that in the game? 








Up Ahead 


Alexander’s Rag- A magnificent triumph | 
time Band Darryl Zanuck—not 
it isn't the best mu 
comedy in the movies’ history. Essential] 
tale of the career of Irving Berlin, skilfully usin 
a score of Berlin's songs. A large cast 


selected, including Tyrone Power, Alice Faye, 


Don Ameche, Ethel Merman. The “must se 
of the year, 


Yellow Jack Thrilling re-telling of one of the 
most absorbing battles of peac 
ever waged—the campaign of Major Walter Reed 
and his helpers and nurses in Cuba to learn 
how to combat vellow fever. Living drama wel 
acted out by Robert Montgomery, Virginia Bruce 


Lewis Stone, and others. Fine. 
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For July movie-goers, here's a 
quick guide to the parade of new, 
recent and coming films, by the 
dashing drum-major— 


CHARLES F. STEVENS 


lagi H Wilcoxon, Thrilling thriller. 
Vivacious Lady Well, now we know—Ginger 
Rogers can act as well as 
dance vil Fred Astaire As a night club cn- 
tertainer { hard but vone uu and clean, 
he 1 rr college instructor, James Stewart, 
and ends the rest of the flm winning over 
his parent Humor, music, romance—this has 








Robin Hood No more beautiful and artistic 

scenic job ever came out of Hol- 
Jywood. Full color. Dashing Errol Flynn is a 
virile Robin Hood, without too much acrobatics, 
Olivia de Havilland a ravishing Maid Marian, 
and Basil Rathbone and Claude Rains vicious) 
villainous as Guy of Gisborne and King John. 


Even women will like. 


Swiss Miss Laurel and Hardy at their best, if 

you like their type of irresponsibl 
low comedy. The two zanies arrive at a Swi 
village in a sleigh (no snow), to sell mouse 
traps in obviously the best place—the countr 
with the most cheese. Funny high spots, com 
pensating for poor music. Don't miss “Swiss 


Miss.” 


Fine Appearance 


Mysterious If you like action piled on action, 
Mr. Moto — expert and exciting, this is your 

dish. Your old friend Moto busts 
up a gang of assassins whose operations threaten 
a world war. The excellent Peter Lorre, Mar) 


?P 
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BLOCKADE x Madeleine Carroll and Henry Fonda 
in a timely tale of the Spanish war 


* 


Blockade The movies right up to date in this 
film of the war in Spain, with Henry 
Fonda as a soldier and Madeleine Carroll as the 


usual spy. Old story, but timely and important 
because it points a horror-stricken finger at the 
brutal and barbarous bombing of non-combat- 
ants. Recommended. 

Josette A gay and frothy musical with good 


tunes, fast and expert dialogue, situa- 
tions, directions. Excellent cast keeps things 
humming and funny. Includes Don Ameche, 
Robert Young, Simone Simon, Joan Davis, Bert 


Lahr. Positively nothing serious. 


The Toy Wife Soulful Luise Rainer of “The 
Good Earth” and “The Great 
Ziegfeld” in a tragic tale of a frivolous wife 





who comes to a sad end. Melvyn Douglas, 
Robert Young. This one is serious. 


Men Are Mona Barrie and Humphrey Bo- 
Such Fools gart set out to prove that office 

love, marriage and business prob- 
lems don’t mix “pretty good.” Comedy-drama 
with lively situations, sharp dialogue and humor. 
Good of its type. 


White Banners Out of the ordinary and with 
genuine human appeal, es?e- 
cially to women, is this picture. Fay Bainter is 
a surring dramatic figure who brings order and 
success into the lives of a group. Then, having 
served her purpose, moves on. Serious story 
with some brilliant acting. Jackie Cooper, Claude 
Rains, Bonita Granville. Not a man’s type. 


Rank and File 


Kentucky If I like Laurel and Hardy, maybe 


Moonshine you like the Aitz Brothers. Well, 


here the boys are sull mugging, 
gluing on beards and moving to the hill country 
in order to be discovered as authentic hill-billy 
entertainers for the radio. It’s your money 


you're spending. 


Three On Curious mixture—an interesting 
A Week-End study of the effects of a young 

mother’s death on three remain- 
ing people, mixed up with long, disconnected 
shots of British people at the seashore. With 
Vargaret Lockwood. Good in spots but other- 


wise dull. 


You and Me George Raft, Sylvia Sidney and 

a cast of familiar movie tough 
mugs. Theme 1s the difficulties met by a_ boy 
and girl paroled from prison, plus “crime doesn't 
pay.” Interesting because of experiments in di- 


rection, not all of which succeed. Preachy. 


Rascals This clam-bake of a story about a 

gypsy camp and a gal who lost and 
recovered her memory is pretty thin. With Jane 
Withers, Rochelle Hudson, Robert Wilcox. You 
might like—I didn’t much. 


Tail-Enders 


Kidnapped Robert Louis Stevenson’s magnifi- 

cent story made into mincemeat. 
Darryl Zanuck gives it an awful kicking around. 
Not Scotland, not Stevenson, not even believable. 
With Warner Baxter, Freddie Bartholomew, Ar- 
lene Whalen, C. Aubrey Smith. Lovers of the 
book avoid like the plague. 


Gold Diggers Crude use of easy answers, this 
in Paris one. A bad musical, as you'll 

see if you compare it with 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band.” With Rady Vallee, 
Rosemary Lane, and a big cast. No gold in 
them thar hills! 


Gangs of Here is another first-class failure, 
New York 9 of which little can be said. Charles 

Bickford playing two roles, with 
Ann Dvorak, Wynne Gibson. Gang away from 
this’n. 


Hunted Men A sweet, sweet tale of a gang- 

ster who barges in on a sweet 
innocent middle-class family. When little Junior 
swears the mug into his Junior G-Men, his heart 
breaks, and he walks right out into the guns 
of the real big grown-up G-Men. Lloyd Nolan, 
Mary Carlisle, Lynne Overman. Awfully sweet. 


Girl in the Having praised four British films, 
Street lately, American pride points out 

that this Britisher is as sad a dud 
as ever crossed the Sierras from Hollywood. 
Slow, tedious, bloodless, tripey, Anna Neagle and 
Tullio Carminati do it no good. Cross off. 
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. We ought to know the difference in 


cigarettes.....we grow the tobacco!” 








: 


ROY JONES is one of Kentucky’s 
most scientific tobacco growers. Last 
vear, his tenth as a grower, he had 
the dandiest crop ever. He says: 
“Camel bought my finest lots— paid 
the highest price I ever got from 
anybody. Camel bought ’most all 
the choice tobacco in our section. 
hey usually do. So I know they use 
costlier tobaccos for Camels. I 
smoke Camels—it’s the leading cig- 


HE FOUR MEN pictured 
here don’t have to take any- 
body’s word for the difference in 
cigarettes. They grow the tobacco. 
They see who buys the choic- 
est lots at the tobacco auctions. 
They'll tell you—to a man—that 
Camel gets the best lots of their 
Camel pays 


arette down our way. 


crops, and that 
more per pound for these finer 
grades. Knowing the “inside” 
story on cigarettes, a recent sur- 
vey shows tobacco growers prefer 
Camels. They say: “We smoke 
Camels because we know finer 





**T’VE NEVER known a 


JESSE HARDY, tobacco 
grower, says: “Camel gets 
the best tobacco. They’re 
willing to pay for it. Re- 
cently they bought my 
choicest lots. Like me, 
most plante rs around here 
smoke Camels. We know 
Camels are made from 


hiner tobac cos!”’ 


Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS— 
Turkish and Domestic 


“CAMEL BOUGHT 
the best of my crop this 
last season—paid more to 
get my finest lots,” says 
tobacco planter J. T. Cara- 
way. “Yes, sir, I ought to 
know that good tobaccos 
make finer cigarettes. You 
see, I’ve been smoking 
Camels since 1915.” 


sale when the Camel buyer 
wasn’t bidding up to get 
the choice lots,” says G. 
A. Langley. “Most of my 
fine baskets went to Camel 
last year. Cigarette quality 
starts with the tobacco. 
Naturally, we planters fa- 
vor Camels.” 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE COSTLIER TOBACCOS IN CAMELS. 


“WE SMOKE CAMELS 


BECAUSE WE KNOW TOBACCO” 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


tobaccos make finer smoking.” 


Try Camels. Learn 













for yourself why one 
smoker tells anoth- 
er: “Camels agree 


with me!” 






TOBACCO 
FARMERS 
SAY 
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You Can Get 


ETTER SEED 


For Your Money 


rr 


shows how to fig- 
ure value of seed 
before you buy! 





Every farmer should 
have this booklet. 
Gives kind of help 
you’ve always wanted. Tells how to 
judge seed before you buy, how to seed 
pastures, control weeds, prevent erosion. 
Full of tested ideas you can use with prof- 
it.‘‘A Farmer Talks About Seed”’ is writ- 
ten by a successful farmer, an authority 
on seed. Has helped farmers everywhere. 





Copy sent you free with compliments 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. No obligation. 
Mail coupon below, today. 















BEMIS “‘A’’ SEAMLESS BAGS 
-.. the best for seed 


Bemis “A” Seamless Seed 
Bags are the accepted stand- 
ard of quality. For 30 years 
they have been a recognized 
LAr; symbol of quality seed. Be 

= sure! Ask for seed in Bemis 
“A” Seamless Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 









MAIL COUPON NOW! 








| Semis Bro. Bag Co., 618 Poplar St., St.Louis, Mo. 
| Please send me without obligation your Free 

| Booklet, A Farmer Talks About Seed” | 
| Name | 
| ° — = | 
| Town ee | 
| R.F.D.___ State 
| 

| I buy | Dealer | 

my seed 
| from: / Town State | 
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Fencing Cost ONLY #5 per Mile 


Complete GUARANTEED Electric Fencer— 
only $9.75 complete with insulators! Sharp but 
harmless electric ‘sting’ holde a live sto 

eafely and securely. Simply mnect Sen- 
tinel Fencer to old fence or string one wire on 
light wood stakes e, driven in 50 feet apart, Very 
low operating cost—four dry cells last m any 
montha. Cattle, horses, hogs. sheep. ete. quic kly trained beg eta 
from fence. Saves 80% fencir aves 
time and labor 






fer, SENTIN Ng 








Powerfu1Gas Tractors forSmall Farms, 
zardeners, Florists, N urseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
ie 2 2 Cylinders 

igh Wheels. Rubber op q 
end Lawns Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog 3 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. = 










Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3230 Como Ave. 


2412 Market St. 140 Cedar St. 
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CANDIDATE” 


=i Abe pis nacietns 
eet O. Headquarters, 
} gfield 


Dear Sir: 

I threw your first letter in the waste- 
basket, and I would treat your second one 
the same way if it was not that I am likely 
to be pestered with more of them if I do 
not tell you once and for all where I stand 
and what I think of you and your kind. 

I see you call yourselves the “Non-Partisan 
Farmer-Labor League.” You are as non- 
partisan as a bed-bug, and with the same 
object—to suck the blood out of anybody you 
can get close to. 

Springfield was a pretty good town before 
vou and your crowd descended on labor and 
business there—a thriving factory town, a 
good place for workingmen and a good mar- 
ket for us farmers. What is it now?—a 
place full of hate and strife and idleness and 
poverty, half the factories closed, others run- 
ning part-time, some figuring to move, all 
of them losing money. No profit for any- 
body—« xcept you. 

That reminds me—are you not the organ- 
izer for the teamsters union that was going 
to put a union driver on the seat with the 
farmer for $9.50 every time the farmer drove 
his truck into town with some stuff for 
sale? I think you are. I suppose, after the 
truckers got to protecting their rights with 
rubber hose, you think politics is a safer 
game. 

You call yourselves the Farmer-Labor 
Party to try to make it appear there is some- 
thing in common between us farmers and 
you racketeers. What you are saying to us 

“We are brothers under the skin, so let’s 
get together and skin everybody else. Join 
us, and we will put the whole country on the 
bum for our mutual benefit.” 

Let me tell you, Mr. Janiszewsky, farmers 
have no quarrels with city workmen. They 
buy our stuff, and we buy the things they 








make. A good many of us work on the farm 
part of the time and in factories at other 
times. 

But farmers believe in liberty and_ the 
right of every man to control his own prop- 
erty, run his own business, and not pay 
tribute to anybody to work. If there is going 
to be a class struggle, farmers will do some 
of the struggling, and it will not be on your 
side. 

No, I will not give you any support in the 
primaries next week, and I will not get any 
of my farmer friends to join you in any solid 
phalanx of the workers, whatever that is, 


SOSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSOSOOOOOOOD 


Two more letters from Mr. Everitt 
R. Davis to various candidates 
for election to Congress. The 
primary comes this month. 


SOSOSOSHOSSOSSSSHOOSOSHOOOOOOOS 


against the hell-hounds of capitalism. You 
keep your phalanx, and as far as I am con- 
cerned you know what you can do with it. 


Mapleshade Farm Everitt R. Davis 


June 11, 1938. 


Mr. George Hutchinson, 
Lawyers Building, 
Clayville. 


Dear George: 

I have just written to that C. I. O. candi- 
date for Congress, over at Springfield, and 
I have not cooled off yet. I sure told him a 
few things, but the thing that really got 
me hot under the collar was this: 

He claimed that the President was in 
cahoots with his bunch of high-binders and 
Communists. He said that they had paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to get 
Roosevelt elected in 1936, and claimed that 
Roosevelt supported and favored them in 
every way. He as much as said they had 
bought and paid for the President of the 
United States. 





It would not have made me so mad, ex- 
ept that Roosevelt did let them get away 
with murder in the sit-down strikes, so I 
ould not say anything. 

Well, to get down to your letter. You ask 

what I think the chances are for you and 

the Republican party to stage a come-back 
this y 

While I am friendly to you personally, 


George, I do not know that I am so strong 
for what you call rock-ribbed Republicanism. 
[It all depends on what you mean. A lot of 
people came to think the Republican Party 
was run for the benefit of machine politicians 
and the rich men and big corporations that 
put up the money, and that the farmers and 
wage earners and little fellows generally 
got the short end of the stick. 

Whether this was so or not, it makes no 


difference. They thought it was so. So 
illions of us left the Republican party, some 
in 1932, more in 1934 and nearly as many 
in 19 

It may be true, George, that you have dif- 


1 


ferent ideas now, but you stand, in the eyes 
of a good many of the voters, for the same 
old crowd and the same old stuff they got 
sore on. You understand I do not want to 
say you are a back number and will have to 
nake up your mind to keeping a back seat 
hereafter, but I don’t think the average man 
around here has any burning interest in re- 
turning you or any of the Old Guard to 
powe! At least, that is the way it looks 


\ goo any people say the New Dealers 

e not turned out to have any higher 
inciples than the Old Guard. It seems to 

s a strong smell of skunk in this 

new ! | itmosphere the President talks 


But that does not mean we are going to 

ite back the 1920 type of politician either. 

I may be all wrong, but it seems to m¢ 
the men that have the best chance to get 
lected st of the ttme between now and 
1945 are those that have Republican brains 
and Democratic hearts, if there are any like 
that. I mean they will run the country on a 

isiness basis, not try to boss Congress and 
courts into doing everything they 
want, will stop piling up debts, will make 
honest business feel it is safe, and will quit 
oddling the racketeers like this man 


Janis sky. 

On tl other hand, they will keep big 
business and the banks and the utilities from 
thinking they are the whole show, and they 
will go after monopolies whenever they find 
hem, whether manufacturers, storekeepers 
r labor unions. 

Well, I am sorry I cannot give you more 
encouragement, George, but I have told you 
how things look to me. I do not think the 
Republicans are going to nominate you, and 


| think you ought to make up your mind 
to that. You and I are just a pair of back 


] 
Lt 


numbers. 
[ have got a lot of hay laying out in the 
field, so will close. The government is 
paying to cut down on corn this year. 
What I did plant looks like it would yield 
ore than my whole farm does, ordinary 
‘ars. I do not know as I approve of that 
ystem, but who am I to tell our great good 


Secretary Wallace what he ought to do? 
Yours, Chun 
Everitt R. Davis 
M iple shade Farm 
June 11, 1938. 
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A LOT OF MILK - 
BUT How Much 


BUTTER-FAT ? 






“What's the hidden value in my milk... will it 
grade just an average 342 percent...ora premium 
4’, or 5 percent?” Top score is the important 
thing for the dairy producer. Likewise, he wants 
a top-scoring tire for safe, comfortable and long 
road performance. 

Fisk Tires score first in premium performance 
...those all-important factors of safety and 
savings. Fisk Anti-Friction cord in every ply 
produces a tire that leads the field in greater 
flexibility, easier riding, cooler running—and 
longer safe mileage under all conditions. 

Ask your nearby Fisk Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion of the bidden values that give Fisk a pre- 
mium score, however tough the daily job. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
“There's a Fisk Tire to Suit Every Buyer” 
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Copyright 1938, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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McKAY 


. ' green). Then we put 
Bs, es in about 20 tons of sec- 
PAG 3k ond cutting alfalfa and 
es topped that with corn. 


The balance of our 
corn we put into a 
temporary silo made of 
: fence and lined with 
paper. When we started 
feeding corn silage the 
cows dropped in milk, 

and flesh too. 
“It was a happy New 
Year's Day for the 
cows when on January 
1 we reached the alfal- 


J. Ray Parrott, Delaware County, fa in the silo. The 


Ohio, makes silage of alfalfa 


OTHING I could write on silage 

would be more valuable than the ex- 

perience of Glenn Peters, Oneida 
county, N. Y., as he tells it himself in this 
letter: 

“In Farm Journal a year ago we saw an 
article about hay silage. We decided 
to use the molasses method for alfalfa. 
It was July 2 before we were ready, 
and our alfalfa was in full bloom, 
very tall and coarse. We had an old 
13-inch cutter, a 10-20 tractor, a 14 x 
28 silo built 1908. We bought a wind: 
row attachment for our mower. We 
used our single-cylinder three-year-old 
loader. An 8 x 16 rack on an iron- 
wheeled wagon completed our outfit. 

“We put our drum of molasses on the 
bridge and run it into the cutter in front of 
the feed roll. We started feeding the first 
night. After a week we fed twice a day, as 
our pasture was dry and the cows did not 
graze after they had the silage. We fed 
about 70 pounds a day to cows and about 20 
to some young stock in the barn. They 
gained in flesh and milk production, even 
some cows that were nearly dry. We cut 
down about 25°, on grain and had a very 
good production through till fall. 

“When we finished filling we had about 
22 feet in the silo and it was very solid as 
we were at the job most of the time for three 
weeks. We put in ten loads of clover (some 
had considerable weeds and quack in it). In 
September we put in two loads of buckwheat 
and two of oats and barley drilled together 
July 1 (cows had refused to eat this cut 


DAF DAF D 


cows like it better than 
corn silage. They again 
gained, though we were at a low point in 
our production with over one-half the dairy 
nearly dry. It gave the milk a June color, 
but didn’t seem to affect the flavor or odor. 

“We plan to begin early in June this year, 
thus clearing our ground for a better second 
crop for hay in best weather. We can raise 
less corn, save the labor of cultivating and 
prevent loss of soil in rainy years. Early cut- 
ting will help to hold down weeds in older 
meadows and give the alfalfa a better chance. 
We can make silage without outside help 
that way.” 

Lucky is the dairyman who can lay his 
hands on a copy of “Legume and Grass 
Silage”, put out by New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 

This bulletin is a digest of replies 
to questionnaires filled out by 380 
farm operators in 17 states who have 
fed grass and legume silage. Their re- 
plies show that cows eat such silage 
readily; that it is equal or superior to 
corn silage; that it is equal or superior 
to hay. In addition, the bulletin gives 
methods of making grass and legume 
silage, using the molasses or phos- 
phoric acid method. Nine out of ten used 
molasses, adding it at rates varying from 14 
to 250 pounds per ton. Those using phos- 
phoric acid as a preservative used from 31 
to 20 pounds per ton. Conclusion of the 
survey reads thus: 

“Of the 380 operators reporting on this 
questionnaire, 75 per cent said they would 
put up grass or legume silage for regular 
winter feeding, either to replace corn silage, 


“U0 Zams 





hay, or part of both. Sixty-eight per cent 
planned to use it to supplement pasture. 
Only six per cent of the operators said that 
they did not plan to put up grass or legume 
silage in the future.” 

An early apostle of grass silage is H. E. 
Babcock, who has used both molasses and 
phosphoric acid as preservatives for ensiled 
soybeans on his Sunnygables farm in Tomp- 
kins county, New York. The beans are 
taken up by hayloader onto a ton and a half 
truck which has a nearly-square dump plat- 
form behind the cab. When the green stuff 
piles up on the rear end of the truck plat- 
form, a quick stop makes it topple forward 
toward the cab. The load is quickly dumped 
at the silo. 

Next in the way of improvements to Bab- 
cock’s method will be rubber tires on the 
hayloader and a mowing attachment for the 
truck, so the driver can cut a swath as he 

takes up a load of green stuff. There’s 
4 efficiency for you—just what folks 
who know Babcock have come to 
T expect. 
R If you ask “which kind of silo?” in 
r.¥ Henry county, Missouri, some farmer 
is bound to reply, sooner or later: 
w “Baled straw.” These silos are low in 
cost, easy to build. When carefully 
built and the walls stand perfectly straight, 
most of the straw is eaten by livestock. If 
not well built, the straw decomposes. None 
of the Henry county baled-straw silos is re- 
filled a second year; bales probably would 
burst from corrosion of wire by silage acid. 
As a one-year silo, they have given Henry 
county farmers good service. 

Bales are laid up as the silo is filled. 
Joints of each succeeding ring are made to 
break. Around each ring goes a hoop of No. 
9 wire which is twisted until it is tight. All 
important: Level ground, straight walls, dis- 
tributor pipe in the center of the silo. 

Most everybody knows by now that tim- 
othy hay makes good silage when 
cut at the right age and _ properly 
treated with molasses. But as is so 
often true of new practices, the profit 
or loss factor has had less attention. 

“What about that?” is a good ques- 
tion. The answer is found in Carl. B. 
3ender’s figures both for corn silage 
and timothy silage operations on the 
big dairy farm operated in Sussex 
county by the New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 

Bender finds he has saved $2.42 on each 
ton of timothy he put into the big silos. The 
first and biggest saving was in producing 
the crop. It cost him $2.17 a ton for the 
umothy, which yielded seven tons an acre. 
Corn, yielding eleven tons an acre, was 
grown at a cost of $4.97 a ton. Here are his 
figures on an acre basis: 


“ra0s=—4 





Corn Timothy 
Plowing $4.38 —- 
Tilling 1.25 —— 
Planting 78 $1.07 
Fertilizer 3.90 9.50 
Cultivating 4.53 
Manure @ $2.50 35.00 oe.e2 
Rent 4.00 4.00 
Seed .80 ae 

$54.64 $15.14 


In the harvesting and ensiling operations, 
umothy had the edge by 22 cents a ton. The 
daily cost of labor, machinery, and power 
were virtually the same for both crops— 
$68.30 for corn and $68.42 for timothy; but 
in a day’s work the crews were able to get 
37 tons of the umothy off the fields and 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Let this Test lead you to more 
Pipe-Pleasure! 











Vow let go. The flavor returns immedi- 


1 If you think you enjoy tobacco flavor ately, proving that you enjoy tobacco 
flavor chiefly through your sense of smell. 
That’s why HALF & HALF’S distinctive 


aroma, added to its finer taste, gives you 


chiefly through your sense of taste... 
make this simple test. While you’re smok- 


ing, pinch your nostrils shut. Note that 


your tobacco smoke tastes flat... flavorless. 


Why you get FLAVOROMA 
only from Half & Half 


1s the test shows, you enjoy flavor partly 
through your sense of taste, largely 
through your sense of smell. 

Knowing this, we set out to blend a 
tobacco appealing partly to your tongue, 
hut especially to the keen nerves at the 
back of your nose. 

In HALF & HALF, we got a blend that 
does just that. A blend with a special 
quality which we call FLAVOROMA...a 
perfect combination of AROMA and 
rASTE that produces finer tobacco flavor. 

It is this exclusive quality of FLA- 
VOROMA in Half & Half that gives you 
more pipe-smoking pleasure. 

Try HALF & HALF yourself. Learn why 
FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- 
smokers to this tobacco every day. 


Copyright 1445, The American Tobacco Company 


richer, fuller tobacco flavor. This exclu- 
sive quality is called FLAVOROMA, 











THE TIN TELESCOPES! 


JUST PUSH IT 
% TOGETHER... 
: AS YOU USE UP 
*, THE TOBACCO... 








THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 
down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


HALF«:HALF 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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TRADITION CREDITS ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PRIESTS AT THE TEMPLE OF ISIS WITH THE INVENTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
INCUBATION. THESE EGYPTIAN INCUBATORS WERE BUILDINGS OF SUN-DRIED BRICK, MORTAR AND EARTH ~ 
70 FT. LONG , GO FT. WIDE AND IGFT. HIGH. IN ADDITION TO SEVERAL STORAGE ROOMS, THESE BUILDINGS 
CONTAINED 12 EGG COMPARTMENTS PLACED ONE ON TOP OF ANOTHER IN PAIRS ~EACH WITH A CAPACITY 
OF 7500 EGGS~ OR A TOTAL CAPACITY OF 90,000 EGGS. HEAT WAS FURNISHED BY GMOLDERING 
WHEAT OR BEAN STRAW AND ‘TIBIN’ SET ON GRATES IN THE ROOMS WHERE THE EGGS WERE HAICH- 

ED. AN ATTENDANT JUDGED PROPER TEMPERATURE BY HOLDING THE EGGS TO HIS EYELID -- 
TESTING FOR FERTILITY WAS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE SAME METHOD OR BY HOLDING THE EGG TO 
THE LIGHT. EGGS WERE TURNED THREE TIMES A DAyY.~~ CAMELS AND DONKEYS CARRIED EGGS 
FOR MANY MILES TO THESE HATCHING OVENG.~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 











EARLY CHINESE INCUBATORS WERE SMALLER 
BUT EQUALLY NOTEWORTHY. CRUDE WICKERWORK 
BARRELS PLASTERED WITH MUD, ENCLOSED A 
BASKET OF EGGS AND A SMOLDERING CHAR- 
COAL FIRE. ANOTHER ORIENTAL METHOD CON- 
SISTED OF CYLINDRICAL BASKETS WHICH WERE 
FILLED WITH ALTERNATING ROWS OF EGGS AND 
HEATED RICE OR WHEAT. EGGS WERE USUALLY 
WARMED IN THE SUN BEFORE SETTING AND 
WERE UNPACKED TWICE DAILY FOR TURNING. 








1750~~ A FRENCH-MAN, REAUMUR, DEVELOPED 
A CRUDE INCUBATOR WHICH EMPLOYED HORSE- 
MANURE AS THE HEATING AGENT, SURROUND- 
ING A CASK OF EGGS. PUBLIC OPINION WAG 

SO HOSTILE TO THIS UNGANITARY METHOD 
THAT HE DISCONTINUED HIS EFFORTS.~~ 

1770 ~ JOHN CHAMPION OF BERWICK- UPON- 
TWEED, ENGLAND, HATCHED EGGS IN A ROOM 
HEATED BY FLUES, CARRYING HOT AIR.~ ~ 


























ESTABLISHED HATCHING OVENS IN NAU- 
TERRE, WHEREBY HEAT WAS CONDUCTED 
FROM A FIRE TO THE EGG CHAMBERS BY 
THE CIRCULATION OF HOT WATER. ~~~ 

IS44~THE FIRST AMERICAN INCUBATOR, 
CALLED CANTELO’S PATENT INCUBATOR, 
WAS CONSTRUCTED UNDER AN ENGLISH 

PATENT. THIS MACHINE WAS A HOT-WATER 
HEATED AFFAIR WITH A CHARCOAL FIRE. 











I@45 ~ M. VALLEE, OF PARIS, FRANCE, MADE ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION BY THE INVENTION OF 
A REGULATING DEVICE TO CONTROL THE 
TEMPERATURE OF THE EGG CHAMBERS.~~~ 
I8SO~ SEGUIER DEVISED AN APPARATUS 
FOR SUPPLYING HEAT TO EGGS BY MEANS 
OF A SACK OF “CAQUT- CHOUC" (INDIA RUBBER) 
FILLED WITH WARM WATER, THE SACK LYING 
ON TOP OF THE EGGS. ~ ~~ ~ 











1895 ~ THE FIRST MAMMOTH INCUBATOR 
IN AMERICA. THIS WAS A ROOM TYPE IN- 


A.CYPHERS ON WM.A.TRUSLOW'S FARM AT 
STROUDSBURG, PA. IT WAS NOT WHOLLY 
SATISFACTORY, HOWEVER, BECAUSE OF 
THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF KEEPING A UNIFORM 
TEMPERATURE THROUGHOUT THE ROOM.~ ~ 








CUBATOR FOR DUCKS' EGGS BUILT BY CHAS. 





1918~ THIS MARKS ONE OF THE HIGH-POINTS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE HATCHERY INDUSTRY. DR.S.B. 
SMITH MADE HIS FIRST ATTEMPT TO BUILD AN IN- 
CUBATOR IN I901, BUT HE HAD LITTLE SUCCESS UNTIL 
1913, WHEN HE INSTALLED A 3-ROOM (10'X I2'X 946' EACH) 
INCUBATOR IN AN OLD CHURCH. THIS SOLVED THE PROB- 
LEM OF INCUBATING EGGS OF DIFFERENT STAGES OF IN- 
INCUBATION IN THE SAME ROOM. HE INTRODUCED THE PRIN- 

CIPLE OF HEATING BY MEANS OF HOT AIR DRIVEN AT HIGH 
SPEED INTO THE MACHINE .~~ ~~ 
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1923 ~ IRA.M. PETERSIME IS CREDITED WITH THE 
INVENTION OF THE FIRST ELECTRICALLY HEAT- 
ED AND ELECTRICALLY REGULATED MAMMOTH 
INCUBATOR ~~ THE SEPARATE HATCHING COM- 
PARTMENT 1S ONE OF THE MOST. RECENT DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN INCUBATION UIPMENT. ~~~ 
THE PERFECTION OF LARGE INCUBATORS EARLY 
IN T!1= 2OTH CENTURY WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE BABY CHICK 
INDUSTRY. ~~~ ~ 
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PIG NET 


Bie nig a pig is no trick at all for 
Gordon Hostetler, 14-year-old high 
school boy, Wayne county, Ohio. With the 
catching net he is using in the photos, he 
scoops up pigs weighing up to 30 pounds. 
He made the net out of heavy burlap 
sacking, a pitchfork handle and four feet of 
¥%-inch steel rod. The rod was heated and 
bent into a circle, with about four inches of 
each end projecting to stick into the fork 


The burlap was made into a bag 
and sewed to the iron rod. 

When the net is dropped in front of a 
running pig, the pig can’t do much but run 


handle. 


into it—and without squealing. Dawson 


BEETS 


\ NEW industry in New Mexico, Ari- 


zona, California, and the lower part of 


Nevada and Utah is the growing of sugar 
beet seed. Until recent years Germany fur- 
nished all the seed for Uncle Sam’s commer- 
cial beet areas. 


In this southwestern area the seed is 
planted in fall and wintered over in the 
ground without transplanting. This re- 
duces the cost of production a great deal. 
Sugar beet seed is not replacing any other 
crop, but fits into the crop scheme as an 
added source of income. 

In 1936, nearly 4,000 acres were planted 
in the Salt River Valley in Arizona, 1,000 
acres near St. George, Utah, and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and 1,500 in the Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, area. 

In 1937, there were 1,500 acres harvested 
in the Mesilla Valley in southern New 
Mexico. The average yield per acre was 
2,000 pounds and it brought farmers seven 
cents a pound. Agronomist J. C. Overpeck, 
at New Mexico's state college, says it costs 
between $50 and $70 an acre to produce the 
seed. 

\ variety resistant to curly top disease 
has been developed in the valley, and prob- 
lems such as time of planting, rate of plant- 
ing, irrigation and harvesting have been 
worked out with the help of the state college. 

Uncle Sam’s 1936 beet seed crop was 
enough to plant 40% of the 1937 commer- 
cial beet acreage. C. E. Hellbusch 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
CHAMPIONS 











THE 

SPARK PLUG 

CHAMPIONS 
use 


CHECK AND CLEAN 
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Cars, trucks, tractors, stationary engines are the modern 
“hired hands” on the farm. They perform the heavy, time- 
and labor-saving tasks which make well-planned power 
farming, profitable farming. 


In the care of motorized farm equipment spark plugs play 
an all-important part because they contribute to, and may 
be the factors which determine, engine efficiency. 


Champion’s are better for every engine, delivering full 
power at lowest cost, so important in heavy duty service. 


Champion’s new and patented Sillment seal makes all 
Champion Spark Plugs absolutely and permanently gas- 
tight. This means that individual coaik dtdie are held 
rigidly within their assigned heat range, insuring uniform 
ignition in every cylinder, and freedom from pre-ignition 
or fouling. Thus full power, complete combustion, and 
all around engine efficiency at lowest cost are maintained. 


Remember, all spark plugs, including even Champions, 
gradually lose Ph That's why it’s genuine economy 
to check and clean spark plugs when you change oil, and 
replace with full sets of new Champions every 10,000 
miles or once a year. 
SPARK PLUGS 


WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 





ia Continued 
from page 20 
into the silo as against tons of tl ( 
Bender's figures on mixed tmothy 


clover show this mixture cost 94 cents a ton 


more than umothy to produce and ensile, 


but $1.48 less than corn. 


If you can't get blackstrap molasses, use 
corn sugar for preserving grass for silag 
That’s the choice offered by C.S. Rhode 
Hlinois dairy specialist. Use about 70 pounds 
to each ton of forage—that’s his recor 
dation. He would mix the corn sugar witl 
water, about equal parts, and put 
barrel with a 34-inch hose for conveying tl 
sirup to the green stuff on the cutter ta 
Some of the old-type silage cutters with 


Baled straw silo (Missouri); fence and pa- 
per silo (Florida); Babcock’s rig, New 
York. 


large blower pipes have to be run faster 
than newer ones with smaller pipes. Faster 
speed takes more power. Agricultural en 
gineer Jack Haswell says when speed is 
doubled, energy consumption increases seven 
times. 

Some of the silage cutters can be run 
slower than you would expect, and still do a 
good job. Larger fans take less speed. 
Higher silos take more speed. Sharp knives 
require less power. With good equipment, 
in good condition, some farmers using clec- 
tric motor cut silage with less than one 
kilowatt-hour of electricity per ton. 

To fix the old hayloader so it will take up 
green hay, replace ropes of cylinder-rope 
loaders with No. 3 welded link chain. Re 
place original slats with heavy oak. Well 
built cylinder-rope loaders will handle one 
swath windrows fairly well if the crop is 
not too heavy. Some of the new loaders are 
designed especially for green hay. (They 
will handle dry hay, too.) 

Putting hay crops into the silo instead of 
the haymow is bringing about a change in 
dairy barn design. The new order of things 
makes it possible to do away with the hay- 
mow, lessen fire danger. 


Corn-carrot silage (three pounds of corn 
to one of carrots) fed to dairy cattle at the 
Branchville station (N. J.) last winter in- 
creased the yellow color of milk to a marked 
degree. The mixture was preserved in the 
silo without any molasses. Tops were left on 
the carrots. Valuable as carrots are for dairy 
feeding, the problem of storing the roots has 
hindered their use. Combining them with 
corn for silage may be the answer to that 
problem. As a silage crop, carrots yield satis 
factorily—if you use the tops. The carotin 
of carrots not only produces a good color in 
milk, but vitamin A as well. 
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| TRUCK TIRES 


OU don’t have to look any 
further than this big sturdy 
Goodyear’R.-1'to find the 4 
€st truck tire buy 


SIZE in all dime 


great- 
of the year. from bead to b 


’ ULL OVER. 
1S810NS— packed 
reac ead with al] the 
maine Petar, skill and quality 
Wea weator a world s largest tire maker 
° stop-rank Good. Can Crowd into a tire 
year features. Thick, Massive 
super-tough tread forlong mile. 
age! Deep-cut, road-holding 





The only place 
1s On the Price t 
the full benefit 





we've skimped 
ag, giving you 
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POULTRY 


UCKS will lay more eggs in a year than 
hens and they are not as hard to raise; 
and if they are well fed on grain and mash, 
their eggs are no stronger than hen eggs. 
That's the reason John D. Bragg, agricul- 
turist for Ohio public welfare farms, gives 
for changing many of these institution 
flocks from chickens to ducks. They ari 
raised on dry land, average about 200 
eggs a year, show lower mortality than 
chickens. 


@ Why the small windows and door in 
the end of the haymow—do you ask? 
Because this is more 
than a barn. The 
ground floor is for 
team, cows and 
machinery, and the 
second and third 
floors for Whit« 
Wyandottes. The 
poultry quarters 
will be kept Warn 
by insulating board 
nailed on the inside of studding. This now 
combination barn is on Ballinger’s Poultry 
Farm, Gloucester county, New Jersey. 





@ Two chick crops a year is the order of 
things on E. J. Robe’s farm in LaPorte 
county, Indiana. This plan makes a better 
spread of income over the year. One batch 
is hatched in fall, another in spring. Sep 
tember-hatched chicks are kept in a brooder 
house at the start, then moved to warm 
quarters where they get plenty of good feed. 
“I have young chickens to sell any time,” 
says Robe. “Once a week I go to town with 
other produce, and the chickens go to fill 
orders given me the week before along a 
regular route.” 


MONEY IN POULTRY: Frank Olig- 
schlaeger, Miller county, Mo., had a profit of 
$2.07 per hen on poultry last year. This 
profit was obtained after all possible charges 
were made, such as cost of chicks and 
teed, interest on equipment and investment, 
and depreciation on buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Frank got his chicks from a flock headed 

by cockerels that had a known record of 
high egg laying behind them. Chicks Wer« 
run on ground that had not been used for 
several years and were fed a complete start 
ing and growing mash. 
@ A remodeled poultry house, used by C. R. 
Sigritz, large commercial poultryman, Tippe 
canoe City, Ohio, is insulated to provide 
warmth, and has a furnace in the basement. 
There are several ventilator pipes that come 
within a foot of the ground floor and extend 
six feet above the roof. This set-up is sup 
posed to start air currents, to bring warm 
air to the floor and up the ventilators, and 
still cause no drafts on the birds. 


@ Kansas had 2,737 poultry 4H’ers last 
year and they averaged $22 profit per 4-H’er. 
The average number of birds per club mem 
ber was only 53 birds, which is too low for 
most efficient project work. Even so, the 
profits are better than some of the old 
timers with more birds are making on their 
farm flocks. 


@ Motor buses stopping at Ottumwa, Ia.. 
have been equipped with smaller horns 
since a hatchery manager, a few doors from 
the drug store bus stop, reported losses of 
from three to five baby chicks each time a 
bus driver announced his arrival. Each time 
a bus driver sounded his air horn the 
frightened chicks rushed to one end of the 
brooder, trampled one another. 


Rummell, Harrison, Gaffney 
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PETER , You SAID ~You 
INTENDED 7% Fix UP 
THE LOOSE BOARDS ON 


THe WEN-HOUSE. 
en ies 
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CAN’T DO IT Now, MAW. 
THEM NAILS | BOUGHT LAST 
(MONTH ‘HAVE ALL RUSTED 
TOGETHER_ IN THE KEG ee = 


i(efTrEeR 


UNBLEL 

















FETCH ME 
AGLASS OF 
BuT TERMILL 











AND THERE AINT NO USE FIXIN’ 
UP THe CHICKEN-HOUSE, ANYHOW. 
THE WENS LIKE TO ROOST IN 
Lo TREE BY PREFERENCE 
















































I Gvess Plt Run INJo TOWN A WHILE. 


}m HINKIN6 OF BUYING YOU AN OIL 
COOK STove, MOTHER, IF | CAN GET ME 


A FEDERAL LOAN «-- 


pon’T Cv7 YouR q 
iS OFF NOW. 





























PETER TUMBLEDOWN , 
THAT'S THE TAIRD CIGAR 
You'vE TAKEN Ou7T OF 


PATING ME 





WHY, DO YoU MEAN 

To (NSINUATE — 
wry, DO You ACcUSE 
me OF — WHY 


Copr. 1938, Parm Journal, fnc 
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4H-FFA 


B* SPECIAL broadcast June 20, stay-at- 
clubbers will get National 4-H 

vs from Washington. Time: 
ST, NBC blue network. On 
Wednesday, June 22, 4-H’ers and _ their 


10:30 a. 


leaders will be interviewed before the “mike” 
during Farm and Home Hour. 

@ Big money winners in the Fourth Na- 
tional 4-H Farm Accounting Contest, con- 
ceived by the late Alex Legge, were an- 


nounced May 19. The top five boys are: 


$500—Donald Mosher, De 
Camp News, Kalb, Ill. 
Winners, $400—Oscar J. Kern, Still- 
Feed Project water, Minn. 
$300—Merton V. 
Fountain City, Wis. 
$200—Oscar Melcher, Charles City, Iowa. 
$100—Arnold L. Norskov, Loretto, Nebr. 
\ total of $7,125 was distributed in awards 
the 3,453 clubsters who competed. 
‘irst clubber to win one of Rutgers Uni- 
ity’s silver certificates is 19-year-old 
hbram Van Doren (Clover Hill, N. J.), 
iS Jersey delegate to National 4-H Camp. 
his aw 
outstanding 


Sutter, 


\ 
to 549 ot 
I 


qd 


rd is made to dairvmen whose cows 


records butterfat pro- 





qd. New to the United States is the 4H club | 


cattle lot-feeding project launched in eastern 
lowa 4-H 1 rembers between 16 and ?1 will 
nter fi head each. The demonstration of 


uying, feeding, grading, and marketing of 
attle will culminate at the All-Iowa Live- 
ock exposition at Cedar Rapids in the fall. 


FFA MEMBERS report success with 
project j rance. Randolph (Nebr.) FFA 
chapter requires each boy to contribute an 

xtra $2 to the treasury with the 
Insurance purchase of each baby beef. In 
Pig Plan case of loss, payment for the calf 
Chickens js made from this fund; no losses 


—the boys get their money back. 


These Future Farmers feel that such in- 
iran akes it possible for more members 
to carry estock projects since protection 


gainst uns oidable loss is assured. 

@ The Rotary Club and FFA chapter at 
thany, Mo., have made an agreement 
illed the Pig 





Z 
. 
> | 
a 
t 
> 
> 


Corporation Plan. The Rotary 
» Saleen ttete tag ntatnl- inte inde taalag 
> ‘ of sure-fire ideas for rais- > 
>4 Schemes pre ed “tops” oy 4 

| ters all over the country. Senc 

$ » Editor for your copy. > 
SHSSHHSSSSSSOSSSOSSOOOS SEOOOOOS 
Club furnishes deserving members with 
pure-bred gilts six months of age, assumes | 


death and sterility risks, and in return gets | 


choice gilt of litter at six months of age. 
Second gilt is awarded to an cighth grade 
boy selected by the Rotary in the trade terri- 
tory of Bethany. Members must practice 
the M n County system of swine sanita- 
tion, feed approved ration acceptable to 
Rotary and FFA advisor; breed gilts to ac- 
vars, and vaccinate litters when 
Members can show litters 


ceptable b 
ight weeks old. 

at livestock shows. 
@ According to Future Farmers at East 


Corinth Academy, Me., the chick hatching | 


business is fine. From February 16 to June 
17, orders totaled over a thousand chicks per 
week with orders for additional thousands 
rejected. Hatches have averaged 819% of all 
ggs set. Good chicks? As evidence, one 

! 750 chicks this spring and 
790 mor 


armer bought 
within a few days ordered 
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TED: M4N "wilh CAR 


, known, complete line of 250 household 


Make regular calls on 
Local Coffee Route. Nationally 







necessities. Fast-moving. big-profit, quick- 
repeating products. Boyne reported $67 profit in a 
week; Cooper, $82; Wellman, $96. Experience not re- 
quired. Earnings begin at once. Positively no mone; 
risk Ample stocks om .- redit, once you etart. Deta: 
FREE obligation rE! 

Albert Mitts, $hi9 8 Lt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie, 








EDWARDS xoo': 


Look better, last longer, 
costiess. Protection from 
, fire, lightning, wind and 
" weather. Send roof measure- 
, ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-F. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
701-751 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common school 
éducation usually sufficient. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of many positions and par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify for 
) them 
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LTHOUGH your family may greet the 
first strawberries, and later the first 
raspberries, with avowals of willing 

ness to eat them plain, with cream and sugar, 
every day while they last,-both you and they 
will be grateful for a variation now and 
then. Let the recipes below help you make 
the most of the berry season. 


Strawberry Pie 


; cup cornstarch 


I 


1 quart hulled straw- 


berries 14 cup cold water 
1% cups sugar baked cooled 9-inch pie 
2 tablespoons lemon she 

juice 


Cut berries in halves and put into a mixing 
bowl. Sprinkle with sugar and lemon juice, 
cover, and let stand an hour or so, until con- 
siderable juice has been drawn out. There should 
be about 1% cups juice; if not, add water to 
make up this amount. To drained-off juice add 
the cornstarch which has been blended until 
smooth with the % cup of water, and cook over 
direct flame, stirring constantly, until mixture 
boils and thickens. Cook over hot water for ten 
minutes longer, stirring occasionally. Remove 
from heat, add strawberries, and mix lightly until 
berries are covered with sauce. Pour into pie 
shell and let stand until cool. Just before serv- 
ing, top with whipped cream and garnish if de- 


Rorries-- 


| a 





sired with a few choice whole berries. Yield: 


>to 0 rvings. 


Strawberry Stripes 


2 s finel t straw- 4 teaspoons gelatine 
berries ; cup cold water 
1 cup sugar 1 cup whipping cream 





tablespoons lemon 


Combine berries, sugar and lemon juice. Soften 
gelatine in the cold water; then set over hot 
water until melted. Stir thoroughly into the 
berry mixture, and chill until mixture begins to 
congeal. Then whip cream until stiff, and fold 
into the berries lightly to produce a striped or 
marbled effect. Cover tightly and place in re- 
frigerator until firm. If preferred, the mixture 
may be turned into a cooled baked pie shell or a 
graham cracker crust to congeal, making an at- 
tractive and delicious “chiffon” pie. It is equally 
delicious served plain in sherbet glasses. Yield: 
6 to 8 servings. 


Strawberry Meringue Tarts 


6 tablespoons sugar 


1 quart strawberries 
6 cooled baked tart shells 


3 egg whites 
Wash, drain and hull strawberries, leaving whole 
if possible. Arrange berries in tart shells, pack- 
ing them closely together. Sprinkle berries in 
each tart with | tablespoon sugar. Beat egg 
whites until fluffy; add the 6 tablespoons sugar 


By META 
GIVEN 


gradually and continue beating until stiff and 
smooth. Spread over strawberries, so it touches 
edges of crust all around. Place in a slow oven 
(300° F.) for 20 minutes—not longer. Remove 
and cool betore serving. Yield: 6 servings. 


Red Raspberry Frosting 


‘ ’ 
cup red raspberry cups confectioners 


” puree sugar 
; cup butter 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
Prepare raspberry purée by crushing washed, 
drained berries with a tork and pressing througa 
a fine sieve to remove the seeds. Cream butter 
until sott, and add the sugar and raspberry purée 
alternately, creaming thoroughly after each addi- 
tion, | lly work in the lemon juice. If used 
as frosting for white cake or angel food, serve 
within an hour or two to enjoy the full flavor, 





fragrance and color; it may be tightly covered 
and stored in refrigerator tor several hours, until 


ready to spread on cake and serve. This same 


mixture is good with cottage pudding, and it 
the sugar is decreased a bit, it makes a delicious 
and unusual spread for gridd!e cakes, waffles, 
toast or biscuits. Yield: sufficient for a 3-layer 
cake, or for 8 to 10 servings of cottage pudding. 
Red Raspberry Muffins 

2 cups family flour 4 » milk 
4 tea ns baking l egg 

d < ] r 

t t < ed S iN ies 


; cup sugar 
Sift flour, measure, and resift 3 times with bak- 
ger, add milk 


ing powder, salt and sugar. Beat e 
and butter, and turn into flour mixture; stu 


vigorously until dry ingredients are just wet, n 


or 4 quicx 


J 
until smooth. Add berries and vive 3 
stirs to distribute. Dip batter into well-buttered 
mufhin tins, filling them full. Bake in a hot 
oven (425° F.) tor 15 to 25 minutes (depending 
on size of your muthn tins). Serve piping hot 
with plenty of butter. Yield: about 12 medium- 
sized muffins. 


Red Currant Ice 


> cups red currant juice 2 cups water 


¢ 
2 egg whites 


2 ps sugar 
Prepare currant juice by crushing stemmed, 
washed red currants; add '4 cup water to each 
quart of crushed truit. Heat to boiling, reduce 
to simmering, and cook for about 5 minutes, or 
until pulp has a whitish color. Turn into jelly 
bax and drain thoroughly without squeezing. 
Measure juice and add sugar and water; stir 
until sugar is dissolved. Cool, and freeze in a 
mixture of 1 part salt to 6 parts crushed ice, 
just to the mush stage. Repack in mixture of 
1 part of salt to 8 parts ice, covering closely with 
newspaper and burlap sacks until ready to serve. 
This is a refreshing light dessert, served with 
cake or cookies. Yield: about 3 quarts. 


Quick Strawberry Preserves 


2 


1 quart strawberries 3 cups sugar 
(1% Ibs.) 

1% tablespoons lemon juice 
Choose firm ripe berries for preserving. Wash 
carefully through several waters, discarding all 
imperfect ones; drain thoroughly, hull and place 
in bowl or preserving kettle. Sprinkle with the 
sugar and lemon juice, cover tightly, and let 
stand overnight. Place on fire and heat to boil- 
ing point; then lower flame until fruit barely 
simmers, and cook 20 minutes. Have small con- 
tainers sterilized and fill with the boiling hot 
preserves. Seal, cool, wrap in paper, and store in 
a cool place. These preserves are beautiful in 
color, delicious in flavor, and remain well. dis- 
tributed in the syrup. Yield: about 1% pints. 
Note: It is important to cook preserves in small 
quantities in order to keep the berries whole as 
far as Pp ssible. 





SOYBEAN 
FOR 
NUTRITION 


T IS only recently that we have known 
I much about the soy bean in this country. 
But even though this bean meant little to 
us, it has meant bread, meat, milk and vege- 
tables to other millions of people for thou- 
In China it is called the 

boneless meat.” We began using it in this 
country about 20 years ago for babies who 
for one reason or another could not take 
milk; and it is reported that soya milk 
cured the five little Dionnes of an infectious 
diarrhea in the early months of their career, 
ind that they still take it. It is a food of 
unusual value and the U. S. Department of 
\griculture in recommending its produc- 
tion states that Soybean flour is rich in the 
food elements which we call vita- 


By 
Eoline C. 
Dubois, 
M. D. 


sands of years. 


essential 
mins, minerals and proteins. 

Last year in this country there were six 
million acres of soy bean under cultivation 
and it begins to look as though we were 
becoming enthusiastic on the subject, but its 
use so far is largely confined to industrial 
purposes—plastics, paints, etc. It is truly an 
extraordinary plant for it is richer in tissue 
building proteins than even dried beef or 
cheese; it contains an amount of iron com- 
parable to liver; it supplies adequate calcium 
which in all except milk is insufh- 
cient; it contains a large percent of fat which 
makes it a high calorie food; it contains most 
of the vitamins so far known, in adequate 
amounts, with the exception of vitamin D, 
the sunshine vitamin; it is alkaline in reac- 
tion. A large number of appetizing recipes 
have been developed calling for the use of 
soy flour. 


foods 


Inexpensive Nutritive Food 

HESE facts are of great interest because 

the crying need throughout the world is 
better food at less cost. We see signs of poor 
nutrition everywhere about us. The foods 
which the body needs to develop normally 
are expensive in these days. For vast num- 
bers of families the prescription of a quart 
of milk, an egg, a liberal serving of a cooked 
leafy vegetable, and a fresh fruit, for every 
child, every day, is impossible to obtain. To 
save this serious situation it is necessary to 
find a food which will combine the essen- 
tials, appeal to the palate and be filling and 
c heap. 

Soybean flour has been subjected to many 
experiments, chiefly in Germany, upon indi- 
viduals whose only other foods were coffee 
and butter. Over varying periods of several 
days, the soya bread was found to be per- 
fectly satisfying, easily digested, without irri- 
tating properties, and created a feeling of 
well being lacking in the average diet. The 
used in combination with whole 
wheat or white flour, or with other flours 
in any proportion up to 30%. Furthermore 
the same combination can be used for any 
bakery product, crackers, cake, etc. Indeed 
whenever flour is used this substance can be 
mixed with it, thereby adding to the nutri- 
tional value of the finished product. 

The bread which is made of this combina- 
tion is not only pleasant to taste and good to 
look at, but it also keeps fresh for a long 
while. 


flour is 





National Service — Dr. Dubois will give advice 
on individual health problems if letter is accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 



























YOU'RE INVITED TO 
BE A MEMBER OF 
MY JELLY-MAKING 


CLUB ! Join rovay AND 
SEE WHAT FUN WE HAVE! 








FAMOUS COOKING AUTHORITY 


JAMS AND JELLIES MADE 
WITH CERTO TASTE SO 
MUCH BETTER... COST 
SO MUCH LESS { 














HAT YOU GET FREE! 


LABELS! Attractive jelly 
d in color and gummed 
stick on! 

LET, “Fun For Jelly- 
Frances Lee Barton. It 
ecipes on how to 
lishes, 


LOOK W 


1. 60 ASSORTED 
glass labels printe 
on back all ready to 
2. SPECIAL BOOK 
Makers,” written by 


contains many interesting T 


“I’ve just used Certo for the first 
time,” writes Mrs. Carol Carter from 





- MW: : at ¢ EZ ° . 
use jams and jellies to aes Po directions Washington, a ¢.. “and for the first 
desserts, sauces, hot breads. Als ili time I enjoyed making jelly! I boiled 


y-making jelly 
ERS ONLY! 


my fruit juice only 44 minute—and in 
less than 15 minutes after my fruit was 
prepared, I had a whole batch of simply 
delicious jelly cooling in glasses!” 


for organizing mone 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR Meme A 
10 Piece Jelly-Making ht 
$2.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $1.00 


ys wanted— 





je CLO » el 











Here are the tools you ve alwa 


f just the right size; 
— en Ras wooden handle; AN AVERAGE 
enameled Puller; cherry pitters apple corer: | OF HALF AGAIN 
straw sagt gt? j “Up; 
a nroden handled as Ry sacar dat MORE GLASSES! 
7 8; : 
60 assorted jelly glass labe ag eye NO NEED TO 


ecial clot 


wooden spoon, ane jelly glass cove 


juice; 1 dozen pa 
assorted colors. 


rs, 


WORRY ABOUT 
FAILURE, 


rr EITHER! 


‘“‘This is my first year as a success- } 

ful jelly-maker,” writes Mrs. E. A. e 
Hepp, club member from Denver, Colo. 
“Now that I use Certo, I get perfect 
results from any fruit! And with that 
short 1% minute boil, no juice boils 


=? 


away—so I get 11 glasses instead of 7! 
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FINER FLAVOR, TOO! Because of that 
short boil, no flavor goes off in steam .. . 
so jams and jellies made with 
Certo retain the delicious flavor 
of the fresh, ripe fruit itself! 


* 
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Copyright, General Foods Corp., 1938 





SEND IN THIS MEMBERSHIP COUPON TODAY! 


FRANCES LEE BARTON, Battle Creek, Michigan I 
(Check offer you prefer) 
Please send me FREE—60 assorted Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me ! 


the Certo Jelly-Making Kit (regu- | 
lar value $2.00) which is de- — 


jelly glass labels and Frances Lee 
Barton’s new booklet, “Fun a 


For Jelly-Makers.” scribed above. F. 3. 7-38 J 








Certo is a product of Name = 
General Foods. Look for | ’ Ss | 
the tested recipes under City State 


(This offer expires Dec. 1, 1938—good only in U. S. A.) 


the label of every bottle. Len ee cr eae frcmpiven Dew, 1, 1908—geed only OE 4) 
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E ALL know how to pull weeds. 
to transplant when necessary, and 
to fasten the climbers to the fence. 

But some of us are not quite sure about the 

cutting and arranging of our favorites after 

we have carefully nursed them into gorgeous 
bloom. And this knowledge is important if 
we are to get the maximum amount of 
pleasure and beauty from our gay garden. 

Flowers should always be gathered at 
dusk after the dew has fallen or very early 
in the morning before the sun has absorbed 
it. Picked flowers will not last as long as 
cut ones since picking crushes the stems, 
thus preventing the water from passing 
upward. So, cut the stems with a sharp 
knife or scissors, and plunge them neck-deep 
into a_ pail of cold water immediately. 
Diagonal cutting allows the greatest amount 
of water to be absorbed and should always 
be employed. 

Leave the stems as long as possible when 
severing from the plant, and always include 
some of the foliage. Stems can be shortened 
later, to suit your wishes and the containers 
in which they are placed, and the natural 
foliage is the best “fill-in” to use in arrang- 
ing your flowers. 

If the stem ends are cut off under water 
each morning after cutting, the life of the 
flower-picture will be lengthened. 


Use Buds Freely 

N CUTTING flowers of one kind, select 

some at various stages of development if 
you want an interesting bouquet. And, for 
very satisfactory results, cut many of your fa- 
vorites in the bud-stage, and watch them 
open. Roses are exquisite for this purpose. 
Gladioli should be cut when the second 
flower on the stem is just starting to open; 
the others will open one at a time and thus 
give prolonged pleasure to the observer. 

Flowers are so lovely in themselves that 
they do not require expensive holders, in 
fact some of the most beautiful effects are 
achieved by the use of the simplest kind 
of vases, bowls, and jars. The dime store 
often has good shapes. Brown cookery bowls 
are excellent for some flowers, too. 

I am fortunate in having eight or ten 
stone jars which were used by my great- 
grandmother for pickles, preserves, sauer- 
kraut, and corned-beef. Perhaps you have 
some siored away. The jars are of various 
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“Flowe- 


By 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 


izes and shapes—some plain with straight 
sides, others slightly curved at the top and 
with dark brown glossy bands about their 
top or middle. One jar—my prized posses- 
sion—is twenty inches high and curves at 
the top to form a graceful neck. To some 
folks it may be just a stone jar, but to me it 
is the most attractive container I own in 
which to place tall flowerstalks! This old 
stone heirloom, filled with gawdy man-high 
hollyhocks, tall delphiniums or digitalis is a 
veritable picture throughout the summer 
months. 

I mention these jars because although I 
own some rather lovely vases which I have 
collected through the years, I have yet to 
find any as effective as these jars for my 
garden flowers, particularly in my simple 
country home. For suitability of containers 
to their surroundings is an important point 
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to remember; an elaborate im- 
ported vase looks sadly out of 
place in a cozy little farm house, 
just as these beloved pickle- and 
kraut-jars would look queer filled 
with calla lilies in a New York 
penthouse! 

Everyone knows the simple 
laws of flower arrangements, but 
it seems there are certain faults 
commonly seen, according to the 
Federation of Garden Clubs. 
These faults are crossed stems, 
too regular spacing, monotonous 
color arrangement, even length 
stems and two branches parallel. 
Knowing these pitfalls, there is 
no excuse for us to err since their correction 
is simple enough. 


Low Bowls Need Holders 
i ARRANGING flowers in low bowls, 


and sometimes even in vases, it is often 
necessary to use some sort of flower holder as 
a support. These should be as inconspicuous 
as possible—their purpose being to hold the 
blooms in place, and not to decorae. The 
clear glass holder with large holes is prob- 
ably the most common and least exnensive 
type, but be sure in selecting one that the 
holes go entirely through the holder, are 
not smaller at the base. Select a holder that 
has small knobs on the bottom to hold the 
gadget from the bowl so that the flower- 
stems will not rest on the bottom. 

Often we are faced with the problem of 
small, short-stemmed flowers such as violets, 
forget-me-nots, or hepaticas, which look 
best in a small low bowl and yet hang 
limply over the edge when placed there be- 
cause of their flexible stems. Flower holders 
are not obtainable in extremely small sizes, 
but a thick slice of potato, with holes of the 
proper size made with mea‘-skewer or ice- 
pick—will answer the purpose perfectly. 

For large bowls, ordinary chicken wire 
cut to go in and then rolled once or twice 
makes a splendid holder. It should fit the 
container tightly, so as to give firm support. 
Flowers whose stems are too short for the 
vase in which you wish to place them may 
be given an additional height-effect by pack- 
ing the vase with evergreen clippings. 

We who live in the country have in our 
own fields material for delightfully attrac- 
tive bouquets. Queen Anne’s Lace, butter- 
cups, field daisies, black eyed Susans, and 
field clover all lend themselves to lovely 
flower arrangements. But never mix Uiese 
with garden flowers; either kind is far 
beter by itseli. 
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By LOUISE 
LOUNSBURY 


HE dusty car came to a halt before a 


that announced, a bit baldly, 

Tourists Taken.” 
Martha,” came a small voice from be- 
nd the wheel, “I can’t move another inch. 


your turn to go into this place and see 
its like. And please use some dis- 
mination,” she finished weakly. 
In a minute Martha was back. 
It’s all right. We're staying.” 
Her friend eyed her suspiciously. 
“Don’t tell me you had time to see the 


room! How are the beds? How about full- 
length window screens? Is there a lock? 
Has it—” she stopped abruptly, struck by 
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the look in  Martha’s — eve. 
“I don’t know. I didn’t look. 
But its all right. That woman 
as on a pair of the whitest cot- 


kings I ever saw and it’s 


o'clock in the evening!” 

[This is a true story, with a 
oral for all who hopefully open 
eir doors to the traveling ‘pub- 


ic. It shows upon what a small 


] 


X urist’s dec ision 





unt a ured 

iv hinge. 

People stop at tourist homes 
or just one thing—a quiet, com- 


paratively inexpen- 
e night's rest. No detail that 


further the desire to stop at 


home is too small to be 
erlooked by the ambitious proprietor. 
What kind of homes attract on first sight? 


People seem to favor a neat white house, 
green trimmed, with well kept lawn, and 

minimum of whitewashed sun- 
and gaudy lawn furniture. As 


shells, 


o the sign, straightforward legends are 
st. Tourists’ offends no one, whereas 
there are } ople, who even though on the 
ge of collapse, who will gnash their teeth 
and step on the gas with renewed vigor at 
h signs as “Ye Olde Sleepy-Deepy.” 
Pourists are apt to be crotchety after a long 


lay tl oad, and probably they have 
lesperately for the last 20 miles 
likely looking place to stop, 
so make it easy for them. If possible, have 
‘ ‘ ared at the side of the road where 
they may stop and look. 
Meet th 


pets do it. 
} 


guests yourself,—don’t let the 
One woman was greeted by 


such an exuberant dog that she spent the 


evening removing his footprints from her 
dress! Some people are definitely allergic 
to anima and some just dislike them. 


Don’t let Tabby be found taking her siesta 
on the foot of the guest’s bed! 


It would be hard to over-estimate the 


TOURIST HOMES 
Tourists Like. . 


importance of the impression made by the 
person who opens the door. She must be 
immaculate, and display a graciousness that 
makes one forget that this is a commercial 
arrangement. 

Much has been written about the require- 
ments of the perfect home for paying guests 
—all about beds, blankets, food and clothes 
closets and clothes hangers. There are still 
a number of points that need airing, mat- 
ters that aren't usually featured in bulletins, 
and which can make or mar a guest’s stay. 


Appreciated Attentions 


HE first thing a guest usually wants is 
to be directed to the bathroom. Direct 
him. Next, he wants a drink of water. People 
are always uncertain about drinking the 
water in the bathroom, unless they are re- 
assured. If local water is strongly mineral, 
or is apt to be unpleasant for some reason 
to strangers, provide a palatable supply. 
Once clean and refreshed, the guest un- 
packs. If there is no luggage stand, he will 
be apt to put his muddy bag on the bed- 
spread, even though he wasn’t brought up 
that way. He will feel a bit guilty, and 
wonder why something wasn’t provided. 
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Note convenient light, table, and 

campstools for luggage in model 

tourist room on exhibit at Cor- 

nell Farm and Home Week this 
year 


* 


Then he stretches out on the 
bed, and lets his eyes wander. 
For sake, don't let 
them meet the glassy stare of 
Uncle Newt, done in charcoal, or 
the chromo of the shipwreck, 
with one survivor fast losing his 
hold on the splintered mast. All 
pictures and bric-a-brac of a per- 
sonal nature are out of place. 
Fresh flowers are always wel- 
come and lend a gracious charm 
to the room. Wallpaper with pro- 
nounced figures is anathema to 
the nervous soul, who may feel 
constrained to count the bunches 
of roses, and arrange and rearrange them. 

The light should be adequate for reading, 
and so placed that it may be op rated from 
the bed. People get lost in strange surround- 
ings in the night. 

For the guest who would like to read a 
bit, provide a few magazines of the digest 
type—convenient, and interesting to cvery- 
one. But don’t follow your dentist's ex- 
ample and hoard the current issues until 


Zor »dness 


well aged! 

Some guests appreciate being called in 
the morning; some want to talk routes and 
detours with you. Be prepared with the 
latest news from the Automobile Club, and 
new road maps. 

In fact, be prepared for almost anything. 
The feminine may want to press 
something; have clean pressing cloths. Keep 
a supply of local views, government cards, 
and stamps. Have on hand first aid sup- 
plies,—aspirin, soda, hot water bottle and 


gucst 


ice bag. 

Above all, unless the guest 
mistakable signs of wanting to visit, don’t 
ask him questions or try to be unduly 
sociable. Some people like to tell you all 
about what they have seen but some don’t. 


shows un- 











CATCHES UP TO 300% MORE FLIES 
Than Other Brands — Yet Costs No More! 


Try this amazing new fly ribbon today! 
Laboratory tested, guaranteed. Won't drop 
flies . . . won’t run or drip even in hottest 
weather. Made in U.S.A. of non-poisonous 
ingredients. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us your name and address, his name and 
address, and 5¢in stamps. Two rib- 
bons will be sent you postpaid. Fly 
Ribbon Div., Stone Straw Corp., 
Dept. J-(1, Washington, D. 


STONE'S 









LADIES—WANT WORK? 


@ FARM JOURNAL has jobs for re- 
fined, energetic, unencumbered wo 
men, with cars, to travel in every state 
in the United States doing promo 
tional work with country, town and 
rural schools, or with Church and 
civic organizations in rural com 


munities. 

@ Substantial income on commission basis 
with operations financed until youare started. 
Selling or teaching experience helpful, but 
willingness to work consistently is quality 
most needed. 

@ Must be free to travel and without family 
responsibilities necessitating being at home 
regularly. School work begins about Sep- 
tember 1, but we have work beginning right 
away. 

@If you think you can fill these qualifica- 
tions and really want pleasant, profitable, 
full-time work with opportunity for the fu- 
ture, write all about yourself giving approxi- 
mate age, height, weight, education, and 
state experience if any, make of car owned 
or available, whether married or single and 
family responsibilities, and enclose a recent 
snapshot. Address today. 


FARM JOURNAL, Dept. O. S. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


ie 








CROWN 
CORK & SEAL CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD 





voScratching 


""paineve Itching of Insect Bites 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 


caused skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, anti- 


septic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Easy to use. 

Dries fast. Clear, greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35c trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
—or money back. Ask for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


| 
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Singing Women 


By RALPH W. POULTON 


ia WAS a cold winter evening—Wednes 
lay of Farmers Week at Purdue Uni 


versity. A crowd of farmer folk were rap 
idly filling the huge Jefferson High School 
Gymnasium. At one end of the room was 
the tage It was filled to the top with 
bleachers, which stairstepped their way clear 
down to the playing floor. 

\ whisper—“here they come’’—and down 


the center aisle came women, women, 
women. Two by two they came—short, tall, 
slim, stout, old, young—800 of them! 


More whispers—“Can you see any of our 





folks?” “There goes Mrs. Smith.” “Oh, 
there’s Mrs. Higgins, right up in the top 
row.” Necks of the spectators craned to 


catch sight of home folks, as the women 
mounted the bleachers and soon filled them. 

Another pause. Two ladies in evening 
gowns enter, closely followed by a handsome 
young man in full evening dress. The ladies 
seat themselves at two grand pianos. The 
man steps onto a little platform between 
them and turns to the audience. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “this 
is the Indiana Home Economics Club 
Chorus. Forty county units are represented 
here. With but one rehearsal together, these 
women are going to present eight numbers.” 


800 Women Sing Together 


ND sing they did! Eight hundred voices 

joined harmoniously and pleasingly 

to present the eight songs, which included 

such difficult numbers as “Star Lullaby” and 
“Omnipotence” by Schubert. 

Between groups of songs by the Chorus, 
The Purdue Men’s Glee Club, 40 male 
voices, led by this same dynamic young man, 
made pleasant music for the audience. 

That, briefly, iS the story of the successful 
conclusion of an unusual extension program 

Indiana. What is behind it? 

In Indiana there is a large number of 
community “Home Clubs.” 
These clubs have regular programs of study. 
At intervals, representatives of Purdue's ex- 
tension service meet with the leaders from 
the various clubs of each county to give les- 
sons, which are taken back to the clubs by 
these leaders. In 1937, this work reached in- 
to 87 of the state’s 92 counties, with more 


Economics 





than 42,000 women enrolled in the clubs. 

Back in 1935, some members of home 
economics clubs in Tippecanoe County (the 
seat of Purdue University) who liked to sing 
got together and organized a chorus. They 
induced Albert P. Stewart to direct them. 
Al (and you'll call him that mighty soon 
after you meet him) was Choral Director at 
Purdue and gave voice lessons. 


Starting a Club 
HAT old saying, 


thing done, get a busy person to do it, 

has surely proved itself in this case. Albert 
Stewart directed the Tippecanoe County 
women. They made a hit. They sang over 
the radio. They sang at the Conference of 
Farm Women of the World in Washington 
in 1936. They sang at the American Farm 
Bureau meeting. 

With publicity like that, Al naturally had 
plenty of requests for help in organizing 
other similar groups. In 1936, his work was 
mostly confined to the counties near Lafay 
ette but in 1937, the Home Economics Club 
Choruses became a definite part of the State 
Extension program. In that year, 70 coun- 
ties in the state organized with an average 
of 30 chorus members per county. It works 
something like this: 

Stewart sets a date with a county home 
economics club president for visiting the 
county. Notice of this date is sent out to all 
clubs with the invitation for all women who 
like to sing to attend. The day arrives. 
Stewart meets with the members, helps them 
to organize and secure a competent leader. 
Usually this is a local professional musician 
who donates her service to the cause. A uni- 
form song book for all choruses is provided 
and a definite course of work outlined. It is 
by this method that Stewart was able to 
bring together the 800 women from 40 
counties and, with only one rehearsal, pre- 
sent the recital which so pleased that 
Wednesday night Farmers Week crowd. 

Success? You bet. Already most of last 
year’s participants are reorganized for 1938. 
And plans are being made to expand. 

A singing people is a happy people. And 
Indiana is fast becoming a state of singing 
women. 


“If you want some- 
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“HE 
MADE IT Hope 
HERSELF 7 


By 


ACH season brings new and delightful 
designs for the woman who knits or 
crochets. And the new designs have so 


much style! The frothy little jabot at the 


top of the column is just what is needed for 
ar with tailored suits to give that feminine 
touch. And the pattern is simplicity itself. 
The crocheted blouse, No. 2, in the mid- 
dle, is made in a simple shell pattern. Two 
kets, buttons and good looking collar 
and cuffs give individuality to this model. 
The blouse at the bottom, No. 3, is a 


Knitted one in shell pattern. In a pastel color 
or white it would be perfect with summer 


skirts or fall suits. 





Crochet directions will be sent for stamped enve- 
lope 
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Three mistakes 
...in the bride’s house! 





; . :4+_ snow 
pought it f 
ty when she ards 0 
a was a beau y _ - ae a sad 


rea 
The bed SP ri ; and 


' a 
mistake: She * tattle-tale 


gray- 
left it full © = 








Spic-—and—span new, the vanity skirt was something to make 
friends chirp with delight. But not after the little 
bride tubbed it. Her lazy soap just couldn't wash 

; clean. And nobody had the courage to tell her-——"Change 
to Fels-Naptha Soap. It gets all the dirt!" 
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Banish "Tattle—Tale Gray" with FELS—NAPTHA SOAP! 


NEW! Great for washing machines! 


OPR. 1938, FELS & CO. Try Fels-Naptha Soap Chips, too! 
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Many Never 
Suspect Cause! 
Of Backaches 


This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidney YS, 

he kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most people 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffi- 
ness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles cf kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 





dave Money 


WITH 


THESE OFFERS 


These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big values. Orders filled promptly. 


(Farm Journal is sent for TWO wears: alt others 
ONE year unless otherwise stated 


Club No. 751 Club No. 739 





Woman's World..... } $2.00 | Woman's World $2.00 
Household Magazine Value | Good Stories Value 
Good Stories All For | Mother's Home Lite.. > Al! For 


Mother's Home Life. \ $400 Amer. Poultry Jrnf... \ $1 00 


Farmiournal —2 yrs Farm Journal—2yrs 








Club No. 752 Club No. 754 
Household Magazine Pathfinder (wkly)6 mos. \ ‘ 

y 
Good Stories — Good Stories ded 
Mother's Home Life All For | Home Friend All For 


Home Friend Home Circle 
Farm Journal —2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs 


Breeder's Gazette .. $400 Mother's Home Life \S1 00 





Club No. 666 $2.00 | Club No. 709 $2.00 

7 : ‘ Value Value 
Pictorial Review All For | Pathfinder(wkly)1 yr.) aiy For 
Woman's World Woman's World is til 30 
FarmJournal—2yrs. . Farm Journal—2 yrs 





Club No. 732 $3.50 | Club No. 720 $2.50 
True Confessions —. Value | Pictorial Review Value 
McCall's Magazine... { All For | Woman's World _All For 
PictorialReview .. f $1 7§ | Household Magazine f 1 50 


Farm Journal—2 yrs Farm Journal—2yrs 








Note-If the magazines you want eoenttnes here write us for prices 


5 ‘Magazines $1. oOo 


FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 
magazines listed below for one year each 
(C0 *Woman’s World OC Mother's Home Life 
© *Household Magazine Cl Home Circle 
(Cl Home Friend (CO Plymouth Rock Monthly 
(Good Stories OR. |. Red Journal 
OC Breeders Gazette (CO Leghorn World 
OCloverleaf Amer. Review OC Everybody's Poultry Mag 
Check the four magazines you select. 
*Home Arts-Needlecraft may be substituted for either Woman's 
World or Household Magazine if you prefer. 
FARM JOURNAL, Dept. 7 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ Please send me all 
the magazines in Club No 


Name ; RFD. 


i rrr , State 
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SUMMER 
DAINTINESS 


BY PHYLLIS WRAY 


Ri: AINING your freshness and 
laintiness though the mercury 
soars, es you a calm serenity that 
is a 4 se to your charm. But let's 
consider what must be done to keep 


that trim, out-of-the-bandbox look. 
First among the fundamentals of 


grooming is the bath for it lowers \ 
“ee, 


body temperature and cleanses the 
skin of little accumulations of body 
moisture and waste. It can be a thrilling 
affair these days with all the wonderful bath 


preparations on the market, but plenty of 
warm water and soap will give you a feel- 
ing of cleanliness and daintiness. 

For your bath have the water at body 


temperature. Too hot water brings the blood 
to the surface, and too cold water drives 
the heat in, giving only temporary relief. 


If the water is hard, 








f 


removiag superfluous hair under the arms 
and on the legs is one of the “musts.” A 
small razor or depilatory will do the trick 
nicely. 

Now for the finishing touches, which espe- 
cially during the summer months, spell 
femininity and charm. These are the 
fragrant toilet waters, eau de colognes, and 
bath powders which have a tonic pick-me-up 

on the spirits and gis e 


ee 
Courtesy of Columbia Pictures 





be sure to soften it 
with bran, bath salts 
or any good Water 
softener. 

You can make a 
beauty bath of your 
own by filling a littl 
cheesecloth bag with 
bran (about three 
ounces) and swishing 
it around your tub. 
The fluid 


softens the water and 


emerging 


makes it fe I very 
nice. Then add a few 
drops of your favor - 





Cold Supper Dishes 
for 
Hot Summer Nights 


Recipes for 15 dishes which are hearty 
as well as being cold and appetizing, 
sent on request accompanied by a near vou. 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Farm Journal, Dept. W, 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia. | 


lasting freshness to 
the skin. Spray toilet 
water on your hands 
and face, and don’t 
overlook your hair. 
Clean hair with a 
fresh scent is a de- 
light to yourself and 
anyone who comes 


Pat dusting powder 
across your back to 
absorb moisture and 
protect your dress. 
Powder your legs 
——————————_—_—_— and arms for body 








ite toilet water or 
cologne and you have a delightfully fragrant 
bath that will be kind to your skin. 

Do not rub your skin dry after you bathe. 
Pat it gently. The friction caused by rub- 
bing raises body heat, something to avoid 
during hot weather. 

Dip cotton pads in warm boracic acid 
solution or an eye lotion. Place them over 
your eyes while resting in the bath, and 
they will soothe your tired nerves and re- 
lieve burning eyes strained by the glare of 
the sun. 


Deodorant Is Necessary 

INCE the effect of bathing may be of such 

a short duration, a deodorant or anti- 
perspirant is extremely important to achieve 
a day-long daintiness. Consider your prob- 
lem; then make your selection. Some 
vomen find a deodorant sufficient, for it re- 
moves the odor of perspiration, although it 
does not check it. An anti-perspirant tends 
to correct excessive perspiration and deflect 
place of application to some 
In applying such 


it from the 
ther part of the body. 


preparations follow c: irefully the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 
With summer sheers in clothes and hose, 


comfort. 

Don’t use heavy perfumes in summer; 
choose the light floral scents for. an air of 
delicacy in keeping with the dainty finery 
of summer. 

Before facing the hot sun, apply a pro- 
tective foundation cream to give your com- 
plexion its share of attention, and a good 
nourishing cream afterward to counteract 
the drying effect of the sun and wind. 

Incidentany, the burnt leather type of com- 
plexion is no longer in vogue. A deep cream 
—yes—for too white skins in summer look 
unhealthy—but the deep brown, weather 
beaten surface that was cultivated several 
summers ago is out. Not only was it unbe- 
coming but it was injurious to fine textured 
skins. Hats have their uses. They protect 
the complexion and also prevent fine 
wrinkles that come around the eyes from too 
much squinting in the sun. 

Keep in mind these little hints for sum- 
mer freshness and daintiness and you'll be at 
ease in spite of rising temperatures. 





National Service — Have you a special beauty 
problem ? Write to Phyllis Wray of The Farm 
Journal. Send stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, please. 
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FOR THE JELLY SHELF 
t fruit is ripe and plentiful, 


OW that 
. its time to think about jelly. The 


, 
more we make, the more we have—so let’s 
get right into the spirit of stocking up the 

mpty cupboards. There’s so much fun in 


jelly-making, these days, with all the variety 

den fruits waiting to be turned 

nto batches of gems for your jelly shelf! 
Say t irself as you start the strawber- 


s and raspberries on their road to food 


of fresh gal 


c, “Hi my rubies.” Let the pale 
reen of dew-washed mint represent 
ur ¢ Ids. Peach, apple, crab apple are 


topaz shades .. . the deep blue-purple 


f the plums will be sapphires. And when 
your jewels have been set in their sparkling 
rlasses, an rly array to delight a fashion- 
le jelly shelf, plan to spend this fortune in 


giving unexpected beauty treatments to your 
plainest foods! 

Let's take “bits and bites” first thing. Any 
plain cake in the house? Cut it in squares 
or triangles, dip in softened jelly, and roll 
in chopped nuts or cocoanut. Delicious! But 
there isn’t any cake. Cut 
crusts fro! es of bread, butter both sides 
daintily, and press down ever so lightly into 


t 


don’t worry if 


small muffin tin, to form a cup. Bake in 

hot oven until tenderly brown, whisk out, 
and fill with jelly. Serve with a flourish! 
Or, even easier, cut crusts from bread, spread 
with jelly, and roll just like jelly roll. To 
keep their figures, the little rolls should be 
fastened at each end with toothpicks and 
left under a damp cloth to shape. Then 
toast under the broiler, and serve very hot. 


Ripe Red Raspberry Jelly 


4 cups (2 Ibs.) juice 
7 ( (3'4 Ibs.) sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, crush thoroughly or grind 
about 3 quarts fully ripe berries. Place in 
jelly cloth or bag and squeeze out juice. 
Measure sugar and juice into large sauce- 
pan and mix. Bring to a boil over hottest 
fire and at once add bottled fruit pectin, 
Then bring to a full roll- 


surring constantly. 
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ing boil and boil hard '4 minute. Remove 
from fire, skim, pour quickly. Paraffin hot 
jelly at once. Makes about. 11 glasses (6 
fluid ounces each). 


Peach Jelly 
(1'4 Ibs.) juice 

5 (1'% Ibs.) sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 

To prepare juice, pit and crush thoroughly 
(do not peel) about 2'2 pounds fully ripe 
peaches. Add 1 cup water, bring to a boil 
and simmer, covered, 10 minutes. (Add a 
few crushed peach-pit meats to fruit during 
cooking.) Place fruit in jelly cloth or bag 
and squeeze out juice. (If there is a slight 
shortage of juice, add small amount of water 
to pulp in jelly cloth and squeeze again.) 

Measure sugar into dry dish and set aside 
until needed. Measure juice into a 3- to 
4-quart saucepan and place over hottest fire. 
Add powdered fruit pectin, mix well, and 
continue stirring until mixture comes to a 
hard boil. At once pour in sugar, stirring 
constantly. Continue stirring, bring to a 
full rolling boil and boil hard 4 minute. 
Remove from fire, skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jelly at once. Makes about 6 
glasses (6 fluid ounces each). 


Spiced Gooseberry Jam 


Snip both ends from as many gooseber- 
ries as desired, and wash. Place in saucepan 
with about '2 inch of water. Cook until 
soft. Add equal amount of sugar to the 
gooseberries and | teaspoon of mixed spices 
to each 2 quarts of the jam. Cook until 
thick, stirring constantly. Pour into glasses 
and seal. 


Cherries in Currant Jelly 
2 quarts currant juice 2 quarts stemmed and 
6 lbs. sugar pitted cherries 

Wash, mash and cook slowly as many 
currants as will make 2 quarts of strained 
juice. Let juice come to boil, add sugar 
and skim. 

Add cherries and cook slowly until the 
juice will sheet from the spoon. Pour in 
jelly glasses, cover and keep in dry, cool 
place. 








the KE RRRR way 
is the SAFE WAY 





Ten Reasons Why 


(1) No rubber rings required. 

(2) No wrenches needed. 

(3) No adjusting of rubbers on 
hot filled jars. 

(4) No tightening of Caps after 
processing. 

(5) No turning jars upside down 
to test for seal. 

(6) No 
lurk. 

(7) No mold. 

(8) No spoilage. 

(9) Only inexpensive Kerr Lids 
required after the first year. 
Save your screw bands and 
use them over and over. 

(10) For all methods of canning 
—Pressure Cooker. Hot 
Water Bath, Open Kettle 
and Oven. 


crevices for germs to 


Kerr Mason Caps fit ANY mason 
jars. Follow the Kerr way to suc- 


* cessful canning. + 


—Homemakers’ In- 
stitute 10 Lesson 
Canning 
Course. 
Send 
today. 














KERR MASON JAR CO. 
190 Title Insurance Bidg. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
tight-No or 190 Main Street 
rubbers Sand Springs, Okla. 


***10 Canning Lessons” 0 
“Your Guide to Home Canning” J 
Sample Cap (fits ANY Mason Jar) 






Seals air — 
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Useful Booklets 


Any of the booklets listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is men- 
tioned) to any Farm Journal reader requesting 
them. Simply write a letter or postcard to the 
firm mentioned. 

Kerosene Ranges and Refrigeratoi I] 


booklet on modernizing your kitchen, de 


high power kerose ne ranyees and toy 


let on oil burning refrigerators. Specil \ h. 
Perfection Stove Co., 7909-DA, Platt Aver 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Kun For Jelly Makers.””” New booklet b 


Sarton, sent free with 60 a 
Also special offer 
France 


Frances Lee 
jelly glass labels. 
Certo-Jelly-Making Kit for $1.00. 
sarton, FJ7-38, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Fashions for Summer,” giving pattern 
bers and descriptions of 113 fashions, ‘ 
Send 10 cents to Farm Journal Pattern Servi 
W. Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 

Two free booklets on canning—“Your Guide 
to Home Canning” and the Homemakers’ In- 
stitute Canning Course in 10 lessons. Also a free 
sample cap which will fit any mason jar. Specify 
in which interested. Kerr Mason Jar Company, 
190 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calit. 

“Farm Help From the High Line.” An illus- 
trated booklet describing the uses of electricity on 
the farm. Also information on electric ranges, 
refrigerators, milk water heaters, 
Specify in which interested. Westinghouse, F 
Mansheld, Ohio. 

Worm Bulletins. For helpful and practical in- 
formation on how to worm livestock write for 
free bulletin No. 650. Bulletin No. 653 tells how 
to treat your sheep. Animal Industry Dept., Desk 
N-1-F, Parke, Davis, & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“A Farmer Talks About Seed.” A_ booklet 
written by a farmer tells how to seed pastures, 
control weeds, and prevent erosion. Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., 618 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Making Hay in the Rain.” A booklet describ- 
ing in detail a practical method for putting up 
molasses silage. Copies can be secured free from 
The Portland Silo Co., Portland, Ind., Michigan 
Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., Concrete Silo Co., 
Bloomfield, Ind., or Grange Silo o.. Red Cree :. 
Pe: 

One-Day Paints—described in 24-page illus- 
trated booklet, showing color combinations and 
decorative scheme for both outside and inside 
of the house. Paint Book-Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Dept. F, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Livestock fly spray. Trial size offer for 25 
cents—enough to make one quart of finished 
spray. Also illustrated folder. Nowak Milling 
Corp., Dept. 19, Hammond, Ind. 

“How to Kill Weeds.” A 48-page booklet; also 
shows how to disinfect poultry and_ livestock. 
Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., Box ‘“M,”’ West New 
York, N. J. 

Wind mills—illustrated booklet shows mechan- 
ism and other features. Also additional informa- 
tion on water systems and light plants. Specify 
which. Fairbanks, Morse Co., Dept. 613, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Lysol. Facts about first aid, personal hygiene, 
and methods of keeping the home hygienically 
clean., Ask for “Lysol vs. Germs.”’ Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Dept. 6-FJ, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Face cream and powder. Test supply of four- 
purpose face cream and 10 shades of face powder 
sent free by Lady Esther, 7168 West 65th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

“Let’s Look at Stoves.”” This booklet describes 
and illustrates 21 oil and gas ranges. State 
whether interested in gas or oil range. Florence 
Stove Co., Dept. J-6, Gardner, Mass. 

Sample of laundry starch will be sent free by 
the Hubinger Co., No. 550, Keokuk, Ia. 

Threshers. Pictorial booklet gives informa- 


Him. rT 


etc. 


i 


coolers, 


tion on size and type for use with every size 
tractor and on every size farm. Also information 
on 6-foot combine, power binders, 2-3 plow “C’ 
tractor, hay machines, etc. Specify in which in- 
terested and mention acreage of your farm. J. I. 
Case Co., Dept. E-33, Racine, Wis. 
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By 
JANE 
MORELAND 


OT DAYS, but cool frocks make 

the heat endurable! No. 2738 is 
a comfortable type with unusually 
smart details. Simple but good lines 
make it. The collar may be worn 
up or down. Made of a firm cotton 
or linen, basted with a contrasting 
color thread for trimming, No. 2738 
is a dress that could go anywhere. 
Select sanforized material so shrink- 
age will not upset the fit when it is 
laundered. No. 2738 is designed for 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. 
No set-in sleeves to worry over mak- 
ing or to feel uncomfortable when 
the temperature is nearing 100 in No. 
2084. This is an ideal hot weather 
dress and nothing could be much 
easier to make or launder. 
No. 2084 ig designed for 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 


inches. é 


, 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pat- 
tern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size 
required. New 1938 Summer Catalog containing up-to-date styles, 10 cents. 








Re J 





ACHING 
FEET 


To His Soldiers 
Napoleon said 


“Oil Your Feet” 


Sore, aching, burning 

feet probably cause 

more misery—more distress 

—more bad temper and curs- 

ing than most other human ailments. 

“Oil your feet,” ordered Napoleon 
to his soldiers before a battle or a 
long march—he knew what was good. 

Many a time—overnight—you can take out 
the sting—the soreness—the burning and ach- 
ing from your poor distressed feet by giving 
them a good rubbing with penetrating med- 
icated OMEGA OIL. 

So don't worry—“Oil your feet” with 
Omega Oil tonight, walk more briskly and 
joyfully to work tomorrow — its only 35¢ at 
your drugeist 


RUPTURED? 





Now you can laugh at chafing leg-straps and binding | 


belts, yet do hard work safely with the amazing, 
modern Cluthe. Positively guaranteed to hold, a 





condition absolutely necessary for possible i improves | 


ment or recovery. 
tion-proof.Recommended by doctors. Made especi- 
ally to fit each individual case, yet costs so little. 
Write for FREE 100-page RUPTURE BOOK and 
liberal 60-Day Trial Plan, together with endorse- 
ments from grateful patrons in your own neighbore 
hood. No obligation. Address 


WATERPROOF and perspira- | 


CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 27, Bloomfield, New Jersey | 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 












Solid sterling silver 
BIRTHSTONE ring, 
your size and month\We 
FOR selling 4 boxes 
L bud Salve at 2c each, 
FOUR salve-Send No Money 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. BOX 32 Wooossoro, MARU. 

















Salesmen Wanted 





Immediately 





| 
| 
| 
| Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South | 
| Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michi- | 
gan, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, New England, 
Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast. } 


ARM JOURNAL now has several per- | 
manent, well-paying, all-the-year-around 
positions open for reliable, steady men in the 
states named above. The work is easy and 
| most agreeable. Farmers are the finest folks 
on earth to deal with, and all our men have 
to do is to travel the country districts taking | 
orders for the lowest priced, easiest selling and | 
most necessary farm proposition in the world | 
Previous selling experience desirable, but not 
required Applications desired only from | 
| 
} 
} 


honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 

knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 

away from home and who will work six days 

a week. 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before being 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
«wn or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start 






FARM 
JOURNSL 


Sales Dupsstenie 
Philodeloha, Pa, | 






} Washington Square, 
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HIGH 
FARMING” 
AT Webb 
ELMWOOD 


EAR Mr. Editor: 

Things are looking up politically in 
this neck of the woods, by which I mean 
that people seem to be getting out of their 
systems some of the asinine ideas they have 
been struggling with for the last few years. 

The primary election we held in this 
state a month ago is national news, and 
all your readers who are interested in such 
things know all about it. 

But what they don’t know is that in 
my election district we put on an old-time 
For Governor and Senator, the Re- 
publicans polled 590 votes, which is good 
for a primary election, and most of them 
went for the most anti-New Deal men. 

The Democrats seemed to be kind of sick, 
in spite of the big fight in the party, and only 
98 turned out at all. Only 21 votes were 
cast for the John L. Lewis-CIO crowd. 

Of course, in this state there is no party- 
jumping, and you can’t tell from the party 
registration or the primary vote how the vote 
will stand in the election in November. We 
found that out in 1934 and 1936; in both 
years the Republicans registered the bigger 
number, but the New Dealers carried the 
both times by several hundred thou- 


sweep. 


state 
sand. 

However, I have a feeling it is going to be 
different this time. If enough of the dumb 
people can get it through their heads that 
times are bad because of the incompetent 
amateurs that have been trying to run the 
country, I know it will be different. 

We have had a magnificent spring for 
farm work, and things are coming along 
good. We have had plenty of sun and 
enough rain. Needless to say, I am working 
practically day and night right now, what 
with the spuds, starting to cultivate corn, 
and taking time off to pick strawberries, 
which are very fine this year. 

The robins are watching the cherries care- 
fully, and you can bet your bottom dollar 
they will know when they are fit to eat 
twenty-four hours before I do. 

Thanks for forwarding the cherry scare- 

It's no good—at least not at 
I've tried it. 


crow idea. 
Elmwood. 
T. Webb 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


FARM 
THERMOMETER 


{11S index, which tells the situation of the 

whole tarm industry at a glance, is obtained 
from official figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. This particular figure, 
however, arrived at by the method we use, is 
not prepared or made public by the Department. 

The index figure represents the purchasing 
power of farm income for the month, as related 
to its average purchasing power tor the same 
month during the base period 1924-29. The 
index of purchasing power is obtained by divid- 
ing the index of all farm income tor the month 
by the index of prices of things farmers buy. 
All figures corrected for seasonal variation. 

Thus if the current position of agriculture is 
96.0 this means that the purchasing power of all 
farm income is now 96.0 per cent of what it 
was for the same month in 1924-29, 
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**Package onit’* 
Automatic Water 
System—complete- 
ly assembled in one 
unit—ready to in- 
stall. F-M Water 
Systems are avail- 
able with engine- 
and electric-drive, 















There are several different types of 
pumps for water service, each of which 
functions best under certain service 
conditions—but, no one type is suit- 
able for every pumping problem, 
Some manufacturers build only pe- 
ripheral pumps—some build only 
ejectors—while others build only dis- 
placement-type pumps. But there is 
one manufacturer, and only one, that 
builds all types of pumps—and that 
manufacturer is Fairbanks-Morse. 
And that is why only the F-M dealer 
is able to give you unbiased informa- 
tion on the specific advantages of each 
different type and advise you just what 
pump will fit your specific need. 


MAIL COUPON ===="4 


SE & CO., Dept. 713 ‘ 
Chicago. ill. 
ed booklet, 




















FAIRBANKS, MOR 
600 S. Michige® Ave. 
me your —_ oe 
a a cae requirements. q 
yz 


yes ONO t 


Running 
Please send local 
Water, What 
F-M dealer a0# 









Address.sesss**** 
County.aseeer?* 






Town..eoses0** 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS 











Use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
quick, safe relief. Soothing, cush- 
ioning, healing; remove pressure 
from sore spot. Safely loosen and 
remove callouses. Cost but a trifle. 
At all drug, dept. and shoe steres. 













FENCE A WHOLE SECTION 
OF LAND for only 10¢ per month. 
Positively holds all livestock 

SAFELY. Write for free bo »klet. 
Agents wanted. ELECTRo- 
FENCE, Box A-5, Payette, Idaho. 














ao ae he ys P —{ 
ses Che 

for itself Lout of savings. Cash or 
terms. Write for Catalog. 

Lay hed ENGINE weeaxe 
162-8 Osktend A 
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Don’t Pump . . Turn the Tap! 


OWN A 


DELCO PUMP 


Easy to Buy—Pays for Itself 






rry bucket after 
ater for house- 
mp by han 

llon for the 
yu can have 





@ Why ca 
bucket ofw 
work —or pu 
gallon — ga 
stock, when y« 
re, by turning 

under — beat map 
You'll have 
hour avail- 









ning water, 
em End unnecessary 
time! Install a Delco dean al 
up to hundreds of gallons a 
able every season of the year. 
LOWER cosTi 
odel to fit your needs and your 
elco Pump saves for you 
— enough to pay for it- 
fit besides! 


There’sam 
pocketbook. AD 
and earns for you 
self and give you 2 pro 


jlable in deep OF 
Delco Pumps are wer volt or 32 volt. 


llow well models— , 
rs your local Delco Pump dealer now 
1 particulars. 

— oe PUMP MODEL C-12 
Completely automatic 
operation —Ca acity 
225 gallons per hour — 
12-gal. tank for stora . 
urpose. This mode 
or shallow well 
service. 















Low Price 
Low Operating Cost 
Long Life 

Easy Payment Terms 


Ask your local Delco 
Pump dealer. 








UNITED MOTORS SERVICE INC. 
General Motors Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





> | 
wien: 
Wo 


| 
wit e 
*, wow 


SOLD ON 


R.M.C. 


EASY 
TERMS! 


ROCK-OLA Motor Scooter 


Ride it to town, to school, to work—or on the open 
road, just for fun! Easy to ride, inexpensive, safe 
and COM FORTABLE — because of the patented 
**Floating Ride.’’ Write for circular TODAY! 
SELL BUTTER, POULTRY, EGGS, PRODUCE ; 
Deliver inexpensively with new 
Rock-Ola 3-wheel model. Carries 
500 pounds, Write for circular! 


DEALERS: 
Some valuable franchises 
available.Wireorwrite today! 


ROCK-OLA MFG. CORP. biwision 


804 NORTH KEDZIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


DL Your Old 
SEPARATOR 
No more discs 3ior hook. Tells BEST 















r 
3T 


to wash or way to skim CLOSER 
© by exclusive ball-bear- 
repair ing Tubular method and 


get ALL the cream - - undamaged! 
Shows how to earn larger cream 
checks; save hours daily, end drudgery of 
washing discs. Free book explains life- 
time Guarantee and money saving op- 
portunity. 

United Dairy Equipment Company 
Dept. 63 West Chester, Penna. 
WORLD 


UBULAR J 









FAMOUS 





Don’t overlook the hundreds of offers in 
the “Farmers’ Trading Post” in the back 
pages of this issue. 
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SAFETY 
VALVE 


The opinions advanced in these letters are the 
opinions of Our Folks; the Farm Journal ex- 
pressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 





Better Than Most People 


I read your editorial “Jump in Farm Income” 
with amazement (Farm Journal, June 1938, page 
+). How can you arrive at such a conclusion? 

My milk has been reduced 54c per cwt. for 
manutactured milk, and now we are asked to 
take a cut of 46c per cwt. in fluid milk. 

Wool is now l6c per pound; cotton about 
6c: pork, beef, lambs, everything is almost at 
the 1932 levels—wheat is 73c and will be down 
to 60c before September. 

Taxes and operating expenses are at a peak, 
and you say our business is better and that we 
ire doing better than most people. 

The milk drivers on retail routes in Milwau- 
kee get $200 per month for eight hours, for 
5% days, with two weeks vacation with pay, 
unemployment insurance, compensation insu- 
rance, a pension, and what have you, and they 
ire allowed to deliver only 250 quarts of milk 
per day. Wholesale drivers get more pay. We 


are slowly going bankrupt regardless of what 
uur gadget tells you 


RFD, Hartland, Wis. 
The Department of Agriculture figures 
on which our “Farming at a Glance” ther- 
mometer index is based are probably not 
perfectly accurate, but they are far more 
dependable than the personal opinion of any 
individual. It is important to understand 
clearly what the index figure (this month 
it has risen further to 96.0) really is: the 
purchasing power of all farm income for 
the latest available month, as compared with 
the average for the same month in the years 
1924-1929.—Ed. 


C. E. Dempsey 


Federal Reserve Destroyed 


The Federal Reserve System, as set up by the 
Wilson administration, was destroyed by the 
Republicans during the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations, and nothing that has been tried 
since has taken the place of it for the good of 
the masses. 


Clarion, RFD, Mich. H. A. Davy 


Jewish Power in Russia 


In replying to Mrs. H. Whittling, Mr. Richard 
E. Gutstadt (Farm Journal, March 1938, page 
30, May, page 40) conflicts with my personal 
observations. I lived in Russia for over a year 
and went about considerably, returning to this 
country approximately a year ago. Of the heads 
of factories, plants, agencies, etc. of the various 
“trusts, departments and other branches of the 
government, I took particular notice and I con- 
cluded that the ruling class of Russia was 100% 
Jewish. 

It became perfectly clear to me that 170,000,- 
000 Russians are completely mastered and ruled 
by a relatively small body of people forming a 
tiny nucleus within the “Party,”’ as they call it. 
Regardless of the “front’’ of non-Jews in this 
nucleus, no one can fail to conclude that the 
operating arms, or departments, of their social- 
istic government are under the rule of Jews. 

In Moscow, they make no bones about their 
ultimate objective, namely, to rule the world 
through “communism.” The joker is that com- 
munism has completely collapsed, even in Rus- 
sia. 

They soon discovered that the theories of 
Marx were impractical, and have finally arrived 
at a drastic form of regimentation which is 





workable only so long as individualism is liter- 
ally shot out of existence as fast as it develops. 

A great many of the middle class are fine 
people making the best of existing circumstances, 
and I will add that of these I never met four 
more congenial persons than a shoemaker, an 
engineer, a chemist and a doctor—all of them 
Jews of Moscow, and quite competent in their 
respective fields. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Business 95% Honest 


Enclosed find one dollar for subscription. 
The Journal is great, doing a mighty good job 
for the farmers, both in farming and the facts 
about the “Big Steal.’’ Don’t spare praise for 
the business men, at least 95% are honest and 
workers and have helped us farmers. The gang 
in Washington and Harrisburg never earned 
anything, just got handouts from the ones that 


have used their brains. 
Colmar, Penna. E. F. Stewart 


Dr. Judson White 


Twenty Billions More 


It seems that W. A. Poleson of Rathdrum, 
Idaho, was some knocker in Hoover times, but 
don't believe in it now. As for stealing cows, 
hogs and chickens, that has not stopped as yet, 
but that is not so bad as buying millions of votes 
with the taxpayers’ money. Opening all of the 
breweries and all of the distilleries wide open in 
the United States has not helped crime any. 
And Twenty Billion Dollars more in debt in 
six years, for it will take some time for the 
Republicans to undo what the Democrats have 
done. 

Taking the taxpayers’ money and breaking 
the morals of the country, and meddling with 
private industry, and swapping with John L. 
Lewis—if that kind of New Deal will cure this 
depression it should almost be over. 


RFD, Roadhouse, Ill. John W. Bryant 


Frank and Correct 


May I say here that I enjoy every issue of the 
Journal, and that the review of motion pictures, 
with its frank and correct descriptions of cur- 
rent films, is of particular interest. 


Sheldon, Mo. Richard Jones 


Opinions of a Member 


Being a Member of the U. W. A. or C. I. O. 
Mrs. Julius Gerhardt stated [Farm Journal, Oc- 
tober 1937, page 26] that Christ never cause 
any war. but there was wars when Christ was 
hear on Eearth. And wars before the C, I. O. 
there is two thing I hate one a D scab. and the 
other a white collar man or woman I think 
more of a SNAKE then I do a scab and if there 
is anything I like to Do is slap the other side 
of a face when it is turned to me. 

And no one ever got Rich by working the 
one that is Rich Shuld be Jailed this goes for 
all Scabs or Scabs Lauer. I Dare you to Print 
this. 


Evansville, Ind. Charles H. Vaught 


Wayne and Glenn 

I happen to be a personal friend of Wayne 
Morris, and I discovered in your March issue 
the item in Charles F. Stevens’ talkie review 
in which he mentioned Wayne as the “sixth or 
seventh Tarzan” in “Tarzan’s Revenge.” I 
checked up and discovered that it was Glenn 
Morris, not Wayne. ‘This is a great injustice, 
because the majority of people won't know the 
difference. 
Hillsdale, Mich. Dorothy M. Carlisle 

A mild reproof to Mr. Stevens, who 
seldom errs, and a more severe one to the 
editors and Chicago proof-room who let 
the error go through. Apologies to Wayne 
and Glenn (Olympic all-round athlete) 
Morris and to Pi Phi Reader Carlisle.—Ed. 
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CHORE BOYS 


As useful as any- ? 
thing on the farm is 
a horseshoe magnet, 


if you really put it 
to work. Here’s one 


use you probably 
never thought of—a 
holder for sack nee- 
lles and SCiSsOrs. 
The magnet is fas- 
tened to the wall of granary or produce cel- 
lar, within easy reach when sewing up bags. 


om 


Selling fruit or 
vegetables in berry 
boxes? And what 
do you think of this 


& 


overcoat for dress- 
ing things up a 
little? It not only 


gives the package a 
neater look, but also 
keeps dust and flies 
from the produce. It goes on from the top, 
fastens on the sides of the berry box. 





Here’s a pressure- ! 
feed oil can that 
puts the oil where 
wanted, either a 
drop or a_ steady 
stream. Touch the 
end of the spout to 
the place needing 
oil, press the plunger 
with the finger, and 
the job is done. Your hardware or auto sup- 
ply store should have it. A “C” wall clip 
comes with the can, 


MANURE 


NOTHER old idea being attacked by 
new findings is that of spreading ma- 
nure as soon as it is produced. Recent work 
in Vermont by Midgley and Weiser seems 
to prove rather conclusively that manure 
will lose most of its urinary nitrogen if 
spread during fair weather on land that 
can not be harrowed at once. 

According to the Vermont work practi- 
cally all of the available nitrogen of manure 
was volatilized as ammonia by warm drying 
winds when spread and exposed to such 
weather. Freezing, which causes a with- 
drawal of water, resulted in losses at least 
half as great as where the manure was ex- 
posed but not frozen. 

Most of this loss can be prevented, how- 
ever, by superphosphating the manure. To 
be most effective in changing the available 
nitrogen to a form which will not escape 
in the gaseous state, the superphosphate is 
intimately mixed with the manure (as when 
the superphosphate is spread in the gutter 
each time after the stable is cleaned). One 
pound or more of 16% superphosphate to 
each cow daily is ample for this purpose. 

This knowledge serves to explain the 
limitations of manure used for top-dressing 
haylands or pastures and may assist inves- 
tigators in interpreting variable results that 
are often encountered in manurial experi- 
ments. It doubly emphasizes the need for 
using superphosphate with manure as a 
conservation measure. 





@ * 


F. S. Prince 
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To keep a record 
of each ear of seed 
corn push a_ nail 
through the center 
of a milk bottle cap, 
then into the butt 
of the ear. On the 
cap write in ink or 
black pencil. For ex- 
ample, Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent, Hill Field, planted May 4, har- 
vested October 9, as on tag in photo. 


} This electric prod- 
‘der for driving 
stock, with light for 
night leading, is 
operated by four 
ordinary flashlight 
batteries. The shock 
is about equal to 
; what you get from 
a spark plug. At 
the end of the rubber handle are two brass 
prods that make animals get a move on. 





i cena. sceenasiinniiin nama 


What would you 
think of putting a 
flood light like this 
on a pole near the 
poultry house, so 
you can turn a 
switch in the house 
and see what is go- 
ing on at night? 
It comes. with 
weatherproof cord and plug, stainless steel 
weatherproof reflector; has swivel bracket; 
uses 100- or 200-watt electric lamp. 


WEEDS 


NEW weed law for the Hawkeye state 

looks like it might help to clean up a 
lot of bad patches. No. 1 weed man R. H. 
Porter says at least eleven Iowa counties 
have appointed weed commissioners to en- 
force the new law. 

Named as primary noxious weeds under 
the law are perennial sow thistle, Canada 
thistle, European morning glory, horse net- 
tle, leafy spurge, perennial pepper grass, 
Russian knapweed. Second noxious weeds 
are cocklebur, annual wild mustard, wild 
carrot, sheep sorrel, sour dock, smooth dock, 
puncture vine. 

County supervisors can appoint a weed 

commissioner for the county, or one for 
each township; towns can appoint a muni- 
cipal weed commissioner. Appointments 
are certified to the county auditor. Com- 
missioners’ salaries are to be paid out of a 
weed fund, but a reasonable part is assessed 
against the land from which weeds have to 
be eradicated by the commissioners. 
@ Far ahead of other states in recognizing 
the weed problem are Idaho farmers, who 
last year carried on weed control work in 
33 of the state’s 44 counties. Two chemicals 
used extensively in this state-wide offensive 
on noxious weeds are carbon bisulphide and 
calcium chlorate. Something like 3,000,000 
pounds of chlorate and 350,000 gallons of 
carbon bisulphide were used last year for 
weed control. Between 1,200 and 1,500 men 
were employed last year fighting Idaho's 
weeds. 
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MAKE HAY 
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RAIN OR SHINE 


In good weather this Papec chops your hay in- 
to the barn or stack with a big saving in time, 
labor and space. Good weather or bad, it turns 
any green hay crop into molasses silage. A trickle 
of molasses, automatically added, cures and pre- 
serves the crop in the silo. The Papec Hay Chop- 
per-Silo Filler, with its finger-feed, handles 
corn better than any standard 
ensilage cutter. Stores straw 
after combining. Shreds dry fodder. 
Send postal or name on margin of 
ad for free booklet, ‘‘More Profit 
Per Acre,’’ which gives valuable in- 
formation on molasses silage, stack- 
ing chopped hay, handling 
straw. Papec Machine Co., 
147 South Main Street, 
Shortsville, N. Y. 







































HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 


More in Use Than Any Other Make 





FENCING COSTS SLASHED 
onewine ELECTRIC FENCER 


now with AMAZING FLUX DIVERTER 
Build a Stock Tight Fence as Low as $100 Mile f 


with one used = By 
kes—permanen ny or m..% 
AKS proven by use on thousands of 
arms—now PARMAK has Amazi 
ew ha eRe! ao ——— 
necreases rvice 
GAPE 6 VOLT Batteries” eee 





FOR MASS 


SUICIDE ——= 


SPRAY WITH 


SOY-O-CIDE is Suicide 
to — a This triple pur- 
ny n CS ereness 

spray (for livestock, 
— ing, and delousing)is 
| utely non-injurious to 
hides of animals. Concen- 
trated for economy, can be 
diluted with water or oil 
when used. Half pint makes 
lion finished spray. Try\* 
y O-Cide now. Get trial 
bottle (makes quart) from 
vour dealer or mail coupon 
Twice os much tor hall ae much. 


gy 
NOWAK MILUNG CORP. DEPT. 18, HAMMOND, IND. 
Enciouad » 25 ‘er enowgh SOY 0-ODE 10 mete | quar of finished spray 
Also send (REE ilhvetrored Foider 
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Like A 
Bamboo Pole 


You know what you can do with a bamboo 
fishing pole — bend it almost double and it 
won't break; balance a twenty-foot pole on 
your little finger — it weighs nothing; dip it 
into the river — water will not soak into it. 
... Now, we've made a hat of thin bamboo, 


Light, Cool, Comfortable 
Osturized to Make it Waterproof 


KoKo-Kooler weighs almost nothing — its 
lightness will amaze you. It has the beautiful 
texture of a fine Panama—so easy on your 
head you hardly know you're wearing it. Yet, 
it is tough —will not crush. Will not shrink or 
lose its shape because it’s Osturized —a sensa- 
tional new waterproof- 
ing process developed 
by the Mexican-Ameri- 





OSTURIZED 


can HatCompany. Wash az 
it when dirty. Patented to SA 
buckle on hatband | mahe7?< 


makes head-size loose or a 
snug ~ agen In several itt: ihe 
attractive styles, with or rt 

without extra ventila- | WATERPROOF 


tion. At dealers every- The KoKo-Kooler 

where. Ask for it by is treated with a 
name. Be sure you get a sensational new 
enuine KoKo-Kooler. waterproofing 
riced from 59c to 7 5c. secret process 

Only KoKo-Kooler 

Amazing Cool Comfort] hats are osturized. 

Flexible! Air-Cooled! 


KOKO-KOOLER 


Manufactured only by 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT COMPANY 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT CO. 
12th & Washington, Dept. FJ,. St. Louis, Mo. 














Please send me name of local store where I 
can get a KoKo-Kooler hat. 


Name 

















7" WORMS 
2033495 










FEED “Black Leaf” Worm Pewdee just once 
in a little mash to kill roundworms, Odor- 
less .. . tasteless...does not affect produc 
tion, Contains 
NICOTINE IN “SHOCKLESS” FORM. 

Released only in fowls’ intestines. Costs less 
than Ic per bird. Also “Black Leaf’? Worm 
Pellets hap single bird dosing. Ask your dealer. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED «+ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Look for the Leaf on the Package 











TOXITE KILLS 


Kill red ‘mites quick . . . Also lice, fleas, bed bugs, and 
coccidiosis. Spray disease away with Toxite. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Write for free book. 

TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, Chestertown, Md. 
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next winter, says the paper looks as good as 


new on the underside. A. F. Botts, carrying 
two stacks over, says the hay is in good 


shay A stack on H. E. Gerwig’s farm is 
being rried over. S. G. Talbott, who used 
one stack of soybeans and is keeping another 


well pleased with results.” 

@ To keep wind-driven sand from cutting 

corn to pieces, Hoosier farmers in the Kanka 

kee region are cultivating every tenth row 

as soon as the plants are up. The cultivated 
h becomes a dam that catches blown 


FENCELESS doe 


Fencel ss fencing does the trick of keeping 
ere they belong on J. S. Welles’ 
Chemung county, N.Y. It's this 

Mr. Welles used an electric fence to keep 
his herd of cows in part of a timothy 
meadow he was pasturing. Later he moved 
the posts which had held the electric fence 
and he found that the cows avoided even 
the line of posts. Finally after they had 
been turned back by this line of posts for 
more than two weeks, he and the two hired 
men with some difficulty drove the cows 


past the line of posts. 





RACKETS 


To jail went two Camden (N. J.) youths 
who stole empty milk bottles (left on door 
steps for milkmen) and sold them for onc 
half cent each to a bottle exchange, which 
s¢ tr them for two cents each to the milk 
Representa 
tives of eleven milk dealers whose names 
were on the bottles said their companies 
were losing 50,000 bottles a week. 
@ Confessions of two men arrested in Iowa 
are believed to have cleared up livestock 
thefts involving $15,000 worth of hogs and 
cattle in Iowa and Illinois since March, 1936. 

lump jaw ed steer, onc of nine stolen from 
a Benton county farmer, was the clue that 
brought arrest of Arthur L. Johnson, 41-year- 
old Sioux City trucker, when he attempted 
to market the loot at Chicago’s stockyards. 

Johnson’s confession involved another 
man. The pair admitted using snow fence 
to herd pastured cattle into their truck. 


FLASH * 


At the annual field day for farmers at Fort 
Hays, Kansas, June 9, visitors saw fields 
from which bindweed had been eradicated 
by chlorate, smother crops and different 
cultivation methods. 

@ “We will enforce the law immediately,” 
said lowa’s Secretary of Agriculture Curran, 
following a decision handed down June 4 by 
Judge O. S. Franklin of Polk county district 
court, which held Iowa’s filled milk law 
constitutional. The decision ended a fight 
of more than a year by Iowa dairymen to 
prevent filled milk sales. 

@ A drought worse than any in 190 years, 
plus frosts, insects, pests, animal disease, is 
the report brought back from Europe June 
8 by Howard D. Salins, Chicago, managing 
director of the Flax and Fiber Institute of 
America. “There isn’t a country that hasn't 
been hit hard,” said he. 


@ Spinach growers near Franklinville, Wis- 


dealers to whom they be longed. 


consin, plowed under their crop in Mav 
when labor picketed the canning plant and 
prevented delivery of their crop. 
@ Soil builder No. 1 and provider of pig 
pasture—that’s what L. V. McGaughey, Put 
nam county, Indiana, calls sweet clover. Pigs 
kept in the ten-acre pasture by “hot 
wire’—an electric fence. 
@ A_ new barley, called Santiam, turned 
loose by the Oregon Experiment Station last 
fall for trial, is showing up well—tall stiff 
straws, three to five stalks per plant. 
@ Thousands of business and professional 
men accompanied Towa farmers on field 
tours June 7-14, designated by Governor 
Kraschel as Soil Conservation Week. 
@ In session at Corvallis, Oregon, is the 
annual 4-H summer school, biggest of its 
kind in the west, with 1,760 boys and girls 
assembled on the state college campus, where 
for 11 days they are being taught agricul 
ture and home economics by college staff 
members. 
@ “Sold for $600" were the words that 
made an Ayrshire bull calf, Strathglass Cap 
tain Barr, the property of Cornell University, 
at a Cooperstown, N. Y., Ayrshire. sale. 
Captain will head Cornell’s Avrshire herd. 
¢ Fourteen dairies in the Norfolk-Ports 
mouth are (Va.) were restrained by injunc 
tions granted June 8 from selling milk be 
low the State Milk Commission’s price scale. 
@ Omeletta, a sturdy White Leghorn in 
Hunterdon county (N. J.) egg laving con 
test, set a new record June 7 when she laid 
her 108th egg in 108 days. 
@ Stopped for the tme being are ship 
Argentina, which 


€ 
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ments of seed potatoes to 
announces it will not import seed next fall, 
but will use home-grown tubers for the 
fall-planted crop. 

@ New England’s big farmer co-op, Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, has bought the 
172-acre Belding Farm at Ellington, Conn., 
for use as an experimental farm to. test 
seeds, fertilizers, dairy and poultry rations. 
Plans call for the most complete experi- 
mental farm in all New England. 


PEACHY arti 


At a cost of $139, Car Schweikert, Hop- 
kins, Michigan, has a fruit storage room 
worth $3,000. He bought an old railroad 
refrigerator car in Milwaukee for $175 
paid $9.82 to have it switched off at Kala 
mazoo; $6 for timbers and blocking; $42 
for jacking and moving the car 1'4 miles. 
Junk dealers gave him $92.93 for wheels, 
bumpers and other metal. He stored 800 
bushels of peaches in the old car, cooled 
them with fan and ice, held them ten days, 
got $1.10 a bushel, instead of the earlier 
35-cents-a-bushel price. 

@ Cold storage lockers have come to Harris 
burg, Illinois, and now Saline county farm- 
ers can enjoy a new fresh meat service they 
have never had before. 

@ To check cattle rustling, the Wyoming 
Stockgrowers’ Association, June 4, endorsed 
the McCarran bill in Congress providing 
federal penalties for transporting stolen live- 
stock across states lines. 

@ Lower threshing prices are in prospect 
in central Illinois this year. Ford country’s 
Brotherhood of Threshers has decided to 
drop the charge for oats one-fourth cent, 
charging 2% cents per bushel. Wheat will 
be five cents a bushel. Combine men set 
their price at $1 an acre and five cents a 
bushel, with a minimum of $2 an acre. 
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CURDLING 


URDLING here and there is milk mar- 
C keting in the East. In the New York 
ilkshed last week in May a state milk 
strike was threatened by Stanley Piseck, who 
in 1933 organized and led an upstate dairy 
farmers’ ‘strike. “A new strike would be 
100% more effective than the one in 1933,” 

said, and opined that 90% of the Empire 
State’s dairy farmers would join the strike, 
‘t soon get their share of the 


Y 
i 
] 
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if they dor 
price consumers pay for milk.” 
His threat was made at one of the series 
of hearings held throughout the state to 
Ip determine whether the New York milk- 
shed shall have a federal-state marketing 


agreement. 

At the New York City hearing, milk 
dealers attacked the plan, said “if it realizes 
the immediate objectives of its sponsors it 
will result in such a stimulus to increased 
production as to accomplish at no distant 
date its own downfall.” 

Fast approaching operation in New York 
City is a consumer co-op, for selling milk 
to its members at the lowest possible pre- 
vailing market price. Sample campaigns 
for membership in the past weeks have 
shown that a “substantial number” of fami- 
lies will join. The co-op will sell only Grade 
“B” milk through stores acting as agents for 
a fixed fee. Farmers will supply milk at 
prevailing prices, haul it to a New York 
City pasteurizing plant, and will share in 
the earnings. 

In the Philadelphia milkshed, where a 
month ago farmers armed with pitchforks 
took a truckload of milk through a picket 
line of striking milk drivers (June 
V E W S), 41 of Abbott’s 380 milk drivers 
were out on strike the last week in May. 
This strike, in which organized labor asks 
recognition, follows similar trouble affecting 
two other large Philadelphia milk companies 


HOMES f 


“HOMEMADE ~ home campaign,” 
started last September in Arkansas, 
makes available (at no cost) through county 
and home demonstration agents in every 
county, plans for low-cost convenient, com- 
fortable and beautiful farm homes. 

Already, according to Agricultural En- 
gineer Deane G. Carter, who with his staff 
of assistants made possible this plan service, 
equests for plans 
have topped all pre- 
vious records, 

County and 
home demonstra- 
tion agents in 19 
northeast Arkansas 
counties were asked 
for 189 blueprints 
for farm buildings 
within two months. 
Requests range all 
the way from plans for the home itself to 
plans for storage cellars, and include re- 
quests for blueprints, calling for use of na- 
tive field stone, logs, lumber, or combina- 
tions of these. 

A journey through the different counties 
discloses many instances where, through the 
use of home labor and native materials, 
homes have been built which far surpass 
those erected at much higher cost where 
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(Supplee and Scott-Powell) a few months 
ago. Their drivers voted 2 to 1 against 
organized labor’s proposition. 

Late in May Abbott’s announced that 
farmers supplying them with milk would 
have to keep at home 100,000 pounds of milk 
per day—milk that was finding its market 
(at a lower farm price) in the form of 
cheese, cream, etc., due to inability to retail 
it with drivers on strike. When the Inter- 
state, Philadelphia milk shed’s dairy farmer 
co-op, made arrangements to turn the milk 
into heavy cream and put it in cold storage, 
Abbott’s backed down. 

At night, on the day this announcement 
was made, 400 dairy farmers met at Cor- 
dova, Maryland, and _ passed resolutions 
unanimously opposing labor disorders that 
interfere with handling of farm products; 
went on record against the wage and hour 
bill; asked other farm organizations to co- 
operate in these matters. Similar meetings 
were held at Avondale, Pa.; Oxford, Pa.; 
Providence, Maryland; Drumore Center, Pa.; 
Bridgeton, N. J. At cach of these meetings 
resolutions were passed opposing strike ac- 
tivities of organized labor. 

With the peril of strike among dairy 
workers almost upon them, 17,000 producers 
in the Detroit milkshed (members of the 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association) have 
had to shoulder a share in the milk war 
losses. Because of shrunken Detroit markets 
and slashed retail prices, the dairymen will 
assume $75,000 of May’s losses. Consumers 
will benefit to the tune of $15,000 a day. 

At a meeting in Detroit June 2, labor 
union officials insisted on two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay for employees (and no reduc- 
tion in wages), said union members had 
authorized them to call a strike if necessary 
to get their demands. Creamery officials 
had asked laborers, on account of bad busi- 
ness, to accept one week vacation with pay, 
or two wecks with pay provided wages were 
reduced. 

ad 


such wealth is not to be had so readily. 

A combination of stone and logs has been 
used extensively. The accompanying photo 
shows this combination in a “homemade” 
home near Searcy, White county. This 
house, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. O. D. 
Mullins, was built at a cost of $1,800. Con- 
servatively estimated, it is valued at $2,500. 

Half of Arkansas abounds in stone suitable 
for such building purposes. The types vary 
with the locality. Stone, Independence, 
Izard, Baxter, Ful- 
ton, White and 
other Ozark coun- 
tics possess an 
abundance of field 
stone covered with 
a close meshed 
moss which, if ex- 
posed to air and 
moisture, continues 
to stay alive and 
green. 

Quarried rock is in somewhat common 
use in Independence, Stone and Izard coun- 
ties. This shaped into stone squares is ex- 
tensively used for business houses, churches, 
homes, and other buildings. Sharp, Ran- 
dolph, Lawrence and other counties to a 
lesser extent abound in a slightly different 
type of rock. Curious shaped stones (often 
of the souvenir chimney design) with many 
prismed sides to catch the light are featured. 
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Treet Topics 


SPEND LESS TIME 
HISSING-- . (OL 


BY SPENDING 
JUST ONE 
THIN DIME. 








THIS 
WAY: TREET YESSIR 
BLADES 4 ror OF 
- 





&uc mre : 











-AND REET yourRSELF 
TO A PACK OF 





aw \)) 
Edge 
FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


reet Safety Razor Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 























NEED A JOB? 
. 

FARM JOURNAL has open- 
ings for unencumbered men in every state 
in the United States, to call on country 
town and rural schools with promotional, 
circulation getting program. Men se- 
lected will travel full time in their own 
cars. This is an exceptionally good job for 
a young fellow just out of college, who is 
trying to get established and doesn't have 
anyone but himself to look out for. It is a 
selling job on commission basis, although 
we finance our people while they are get- 
ting started. 

Work begins in September and 
continues through the shank season. If 
you really want to work and make a good 
living, write all about yourself stating 
age, weight, height, education, experi- 
ence if any, what sort of car owned or 
available, and enclose a recent snapshot. 
Address today. 

FARM JOURNAL, School Dope. 
Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REASONS WHY 
HAYES BROS. 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks will 
make good money for you. Su- 
preme livability. Supreme growth 
Supreme egg production. Prompt service. Fair 
dealing. 40,000 customers in 43 states. 15,000 
chicks hatched daily. 18 years’ experience 
PRICES: NON-SEXED— 100 500 
Wh. Rocks, Brown Leghorns... $6.45 $31.00 
Wh. Rocks, Barred, Buff Rocks. 6.95 33.50 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Buff Orps.. 6.95 33.50 
Special—Heavy Mixed $5.95 per 100. 
PRICES: SEXED—Per 100 Pullets Males 
White, Brown Leghorns....... $12.95 $2.95 
White, Barred, Buff Recks..... 9.95 6.95 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Buff Orps. 9.95 6.95 
Special— Mixed Sexed Heavies $5.45 per 100. 
Add 25c in less tnan 100 lots. Ten other breeds 
and guarantee against loss, explained in catalog 
(on request). Postpaid. 1004 arrival guaranteed 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 164 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Ill. 


PTIT:1:7.1.1° Ge 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 








Direct fromthe breed- 
ing source. Chicksthat 
have the vitality to 
live well and grow 
rapidly during hot 
weather. Strong, fast 


growing NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
ROCK CROSSES for broilers. 
Hatches every wee 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 207 WALPOLE. N.H. 


GOLDEN RULE CHICKS. 
HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 
REDUCED SUMMER PRICES — rrective May 16. 8% 


at once for prompt delivery of strong. vigorous chicks, pie! qualit 
Livability guarantee 100% live arrival guaranteed “¥ testec 
Stained Antigen Method ‘We ship C.O.D 


FREE 


CATALOGUE 
SEND FOR 





6 
White. Buff & Brown Le ®, Anconas $4. $45.00 
Wh., Barred & Buff Ro she, Wh Wy. Buff Orp. 4. 51.00 
New Hamp. & KT Rede Buff, Bl. & Wh. Mi 4. 51.00 
Black & White Giants, Light Brahmas 6 66.00 
White Pekin Ducklings 8 84.50 
Write for Special Prices on Assorted Light & Bae 
Mating chicks only Lge addit sl, Gold Mat Sat 
faction guaranteed, Catalog FREE Order fror 
Box 10 Ohio 





GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 


One Grade—One ewes | Shipment 
Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 8. C 00 


Wyans., Buff $6. 00 $20. 25 
740 21.75 
19.00 


Reds, Wh. 
whe 
N.H. Reds, R.C. Reds, R.1 
Whites,Col &Sil. Lac Wyans 
Eng. Wh., Br., Buff Leg- 

horns, Anconas, Minorcas 6.50 


Heavy Mixed $5.95—100. Assorted $5.00. 

oa CHICKS: — Leghorn =: ullets $11.40; ckerels 
Heavy Breeds yullets cockerela $6.40. 

PALEM HATCHERY, Box 10. Salem. tnd. 





if desred. Ducks 5c; Poults 45« 
Started Chi .- plaee Elec 
BECK’S U. S.A ROVED HATCHERY 
Dept. y. ut Airy, Md. 


BUY SEYMOUR CHICKS ~~ 400 300 
Br. Buff, Wh. Rocka, S.C. Reds, Wh. Wyane., $6.75 $19.80 


ig Orps 


N. H. Reds. R.C. Rede. Col. & Sil, Lac. 7.40 21.60 
Eng. Wh. Buff, Br. Leghorns, Anconas, White, 6.25 18.30 


Grade AA Chicks We ‘higher: Hvy. Mixed $5.95—100; Asetd. $5.00 
SEXED CH a From AA Grade St« Leghorns P alle te $id, 40— 100 
cockerele $2. Hvy. preet, pullets $8.95—1( wkerels $6.40. 
100% live pel 

sEYM 
— 


OUR HATCHERY. Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 


ONLY ONE GRADE—MY BEST 


100 100 
New Low Prices on-sexed pullete 


Br., Buff, Wh. Roe on S.C. Re iia $6. 95 $8.95 


we Wyans. Buff Or 


Ss iris —— R. RE "Reds, 8.1. oy 7.45 10.95 
erate Ww h. Br. Buff Legs., Ancona, 6.50 11.90 


»., Buff, Blk. Minoreas 
Heavy Mixed bo 35. os wted $4.95, Heavy Breed Cockerels $6.45. 


Leghorn Cocker 50. We RM ot - - 
DAVIS POULTRY FAR Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


ERICK ome anes cons 


Day-old males, pullets, straight run in 
all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Quickest delivery. Hatches 
year around. Catalog FREE. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Box 667, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Box 667, Florence, Colo. 


YES! “20th  _Mail_ postal today for free folder 
and AMAZING LOW SUMMER 
Century”’ CHICK PRICES on W. Leghorns, 


Rocks, Reds and all best breeds 
CHICKS eee Ducklings Sexed Chicks. Save 
6c and Up 


FoKsuswmroe Hy 





Money now! 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
Box E, New Washington, Ohio 





Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $4.40 an agate line, 
$61.60 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustration, 55 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 





POULTRY 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY Book Free It tells all 






























about the wv jerful new Narr: sett turkeys which are 
80 easy to raise and lay their eg at home with the chick- 
ens. It te how to get started with these turkeys that do 
not wilt and dr pand sleep ar ie, but grow and feather 
ip and fatt from the da they hate! Gives records of 
remnarkable results with turkeys all ver the U.S. Inter- 
esting p phiet instruct ve turkey talk free to 
farmers. Address 
Burns W. Beall, R. 5, Cave City, Kentucky. 

PULLETS HI NS —Lemmen's Large Leghorns. Thou- 
nds f ed i shipped annually We import direct 
rom Tor I I an Pedigree sired up to 304 
eggs. Flot “eggs. Range grown 6 weeks 
to ready t 4 Bloodtested eggbred parent stock. Or- 
der n v! PRIC ES WILL BE HT HGHER Shipped C_.O.D 
with Inspection privilege. Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 
‘04k, Holland, Michi i 





WHITE LEGHORNS 75 to 325 egg sires. Large type 
bred for high production of large white eggs. Blood tested 


Live delivery guaranteed. Pullets, $0.50; Cockerels, $2.75; 





Unsexed, 86.00 (prepaid Two weeks old Pullets, $13.00; 
Four weeks i Pullets, $17.00 per hundred (F. O. B.) 
express. Buy from a breeding farm for dependable quality. 
Free catalogue Rice Leghorn Farm, Greenridge, Mo 


INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS —Free Book, *‘ How 
to Raise Poultry for Profit explains methods of Harry 
M. Lamon, famous poultry authority ells about home 
study course of National Poultry Mnatitute Endorsed by 
Colleges and leading poultrymen. Write today for free 
book. National Poultry Institute, Dept. 499-A, Adams 
Center, New York 








TURKEY RAISERS —Reai all about newest money- 
making methods in oldest, biggest, best, illustrated 
monthly magazine devoted exclusively to turkeys 





years, $2.00 


$1.00 a year: three 
Turkey World, Desk E, Mount Morris, Illinois 
BOOTH’'S FAMOUS CHICKS. Strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America's great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed chicks 
Reduced prices. Free catalog 
Booth Farms, Box 807, Clinton, Missouri 


WHY NOT PLAY SAFE WITH CHICKS from one of 
America’s oldest established hatcheries. A leader in qual- 
ity for 32 years. 25 Breeds. Sexed Chicks $2.50 per 100 
and up 

Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Ind 


HELM’'S OFFICIALLY BLOODTESTED_ CHICKS, 
$6.90 up. Postpaid. Highest livability 1937 Contests. 
Instructive Catalogue Hatch all year 

Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Llinois. 


MAKE MONEY with poultry Read America's leading 
poultry magazine for latest information. Three years 
$1.00; nine months 25¢ 

Poultry Tribune, Dept. E-29, Mount Morris, Il. 
DUCKLINGS White Runners 87 for fifty Greatest 
laying fowls ake choice roasts Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Harry Burnham, North Collins, N.Y 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


NEW BLIZZARD CATALOG FREE—Combined En- 
silage Cutter-Hay Chopper, no extra cost. Twelve 
advanced features in 1938S machine, including Blizzards 
exclusive All-angle pipe delivery, molybdenum cutting 
wheel, gears in oil, alemite system, knife adjustment while 
running, tractor hitch, rubber tires. Perfect for molasses 
silage. Catalog Free. Send today 
Blizzard Mfg. Co., Box J. Canton, Ohio 


MILKING MACHINE RUBBER for all makes Guar- 
anteed quality Low prices. Special inflations for all 
type shells. New improved teat cup with inflation that 
will not fall off; suitable all pipe-line milkers. Better. 
Faster milking. Write foe) a rature, prices. Save money. 
Rite-Way Products Co., 3739-B, Belmont Ave., Chicago, 
Iilinois 


FORDS MILKER. Lowest priced. Most economical. 
Fewest parts. Cleans itself automatically. GE motor, 


Briggs-Stratton engine optional Fully guaranteed. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Terms 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Illinois 


ABORTION protection one vaccination. Government 
licensed vaccine: money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Depart- 
ment 10, Kansas City, Mo : 
SAMPLE COPY monthly magazine, 10c. ‘‘Goatkeep- 
er’s Primer'’ FREE with 3-year rgd Aree $1. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 807C, Fairbury, Nebr. 
oO. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed 
Catalogue. Originators 
L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio. 
Oo. I. Cc. and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts! 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Prolific. } 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


FIVE VARIETIES GOLDEN YELLOW-TONED 
IRISES thirty cents. Thirty varieties gorgeous Irises one 
dollar. All meer st labeled and postpaid. “Iris 
News’ Free. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


HARDY REGLEANED ALFALFA seed, $12.50; Grimm 
Alfaifa, $13.40; White Sweet Clover, $5.40; Red Clover, 
$15.80. All 60 Ib. bushel, track Concordia. Return seed 
if not satisfied Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. _ 
BIG MONEY raising ginseng. Sow seeds now and send 


roots to us later. Particulars free a 
Fezler Co , Patchogue, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


eS ESSE 
A REAL FUTURE for you with Red Comet Automatic 
Fire Extinguishers Low Price Proved seven years 
Splendid Sales outfit Free. Some good territory open. 
Exclusive. Write quick 

729 Red Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado 


WANTED— Man tostart in business selling widely known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company: established ISS°. Big earnings. No eapital or 
experience needed. Write for free particulars 
Rawleigh’'s, Box G-1-F JN, Freeport, Il 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN a Coffee Agency 
netting you up to $45 in a week”? I'll send everything you 
need on 30-day No-Monev-Risk Trial New Ford car 
given you as bonus. Details free 

Albert Mills, 8898S Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 1’e lb. 4-02 
VanillaS'¢e. Razor Blades 10 for S'tse. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum lle. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, I4e. 150 other 
bargains P remiums Experience Unnecessary 

‘arnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis. Mo 


LOCAL AGENTS wanted to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Up to 81°? in a day easy 
Experience unnecessary Valuable demonstrating equip- 
ment, actual samples Free 

Progress Tailoring, Dept... G-28°, 500 Throop, Chicago 


WANTED: HOUSEWIFE With Spare time to try our 
Food Products, without cost. in her home, and supply 
neighbors what they want. Make good money Big box 
of samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 53-Y, Lynchburg, Va 


SELL DRESSES as low as $1.29 to friends. Experience 
unnecessary, but write fully for free equipment 
Harford Frocks, Dept. H-43, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TF YOU AGREE to show vour friends. T will send vou 
actual sample Snag-Proofed silk hosiery and show you 
how to earn up to $22 a week 

American Mills, Dept. H-37. Indianapolis 


“TKO” cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sample Free 

Besco, 5009-L,. Irving Park, Chicago 
STOP EXPERIMENTING. I'll show you how to make 


a fortune without capital. I Did) YOU ean. Stamp 
appreciated PERIS, 107-B, East Rochester, N 





FARMS 


$250 SECURES 52 ACRES On improved road: 75 fruit 
trees, about 3000 raspberries, 5-room home, 30x40 barn 
2-car garage; $1100 including cow & some tools; 50 
down; page 96...3300 Gets Modern Hway vorm 
Splendid location for cabins, ete.: 2 acres, fruit, good 5- 
room bungalow, bath, electricity, furnace; greenhouse, 
poultry house; $2800, only 8300 down: page 56 
Equipt Tractor Farm, 75 Acres, Dandy 7-room house, 
electricity, A-1 barn, woodlot: only $4000, part down, in- 
cluding tractor & equipment, 11 cattle, poultry, farm 
tools, crops; page 100 catalog 2000-Bargains. Free 
Strout Ag’y, 255-l'B 4th Ave, N. Y. City 


See 





FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Northern Railway 
Agricultural Empire, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon Fertile black soil, 
high production crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and 
livestock Many kinds of farms for selection. Write for 
book on state you prefer. EK. (. Leedy, Dept. 728, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


BARGAINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable 
Washington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
North Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice. Specify 
state 

J. W. Haw 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


FOREST JOBS available $125-S175 month. Steady 
Cabin. Hunt trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write 
Rayson-Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 


PRODUCTIVE FARMS. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan. $4,000 to $20,000. One-third cash. Terms. Write 
Department 43, Federal Land Bank, St. Paul, Minn 


GOVERNMENT LAND Ten cents Acre up. Informa- 
tion all States, 25 cents. National Tax Service, 6 Majestic 
Building, Detroit 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman. Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


40 ACRE Near White River, 
land; $175; $5 down, $5 monthly 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., 





unimproved poultry 
Free list and literature 
Kansas City, Kan 





EDUCATIONAL 





MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE (¢ ‘OU RSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 








Ww ANTED IMME DIATE LY. Men—Women, age 18-50. 
qualify for Government Positions. Commence $105—$175 
month Common education sufficient. Valuable informa- 
tion free. Write. Instruction Service, 456, St. Louis, Mo. 
AVIATION APPRE NTICES Good Pay—Big Future 
Write, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Univer- 
sal Aviation Service, Strathmor Station, Dept. V, De- 
troit, Michigan 


AVIATION NEEDS MEN-— Pilots, Mechanics, Drafts- 
men, Sheet Metal,—Positions open. Free catalog—Cali- 
fornia Flyers School of Aviation. Dept. FJC-7, Los 
Angeles Airport, Inglewood, California. 

WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $1260—-$2100 year. List 


of positions and full particulars Free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W22, Rovhester, N. Y, 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


et et et et id 
TAKE YOUR PICK! One Master Natural Color En- 
largement, two beautiful enlargements, or 8 duplicate 
prints Given I ree with Roll Developed and 8 high-gloss 
prints for only 25e coin. Reprints 3c each. Overnight 
service. Amazing professional quality must delight you 
or money back! Sixteen years experience 
Sunset Service, 276 Sunset Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


THE PHOTO MILL Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one 
tinted -_ argement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. 

» Photo Mill, Box 629-46, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FILMS DEVELOP ED by one of the oldest and largest 
studios in the Northwest. Our workmen are well trained, 
our equipment is the best. Roll developed and printed 
with one free colored enlargement 25c coin. Reprints 2c 
each. Photocraft Studios. Traffic Station Box 94-U 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAIL YOUR ROLLS TO FILM CENTER OF THE 
World. Any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25ce coin Deluxe enlargement coupon Free! Photo 
Finishing Shop, Est. 23 years. 408-Q Genesee Valley 
Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. ‘‘Where Your Films Are 
Made 





FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, with 
One Colored enlargement, or two professional enlarge- 
ments. All for 25e (coin). Genuine, Nationally known 
Moentone Superior quality. 

Moen Photo Service, La C rosse, Wis. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints-—-25¢e. Natural Color reprints—3c. Amaz- 
ingly Beautiful 

Natural Color Photo, ( 21, Janesville, Ww isconsin 


SAMEDAY SERVICE: Roll developed. 8 glistening 
prints, 2 double weight professional portrait-like enlarge- 
ments 2 ac 
Midwest P hoto, B-21, Janesville, Wisconsin 
WILLARD'S gives your prints | a beauty treatment. 
They're clear, brilliant, full of life. Roll developed, 2 
prints each negative 25c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, eight 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. 
Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, lowa 
EXPERT PHOTO FINISHING One Day Service 8 
Genuine Expensive Velox Prints, Two double weight pro- 
fessional enlargements 25c. 
E xpert Studios, La C rosse, Wis. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Guaranteed Prints : 25c. Smart 

Photo, Winona, Minnesota—Roll, developed and eight 

guaranteed prints including two enlargements, 25e¢ coin. 
Super Snapshot, Winona, Minnesota 


ROLL DEVELOPED, eight highest quality Velox prints, 
wide panelled borders, es by aluable enlargement coupons, 
premium catalogue, all 2 

Knickerbocker Studio, "129 West 27th, New York. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, immediate-service, eight glossy 
prints and two beautiful double weight enlargements, 25c. 
Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 


GUARANTEED. 20 Prints 25c. Roll developed, 16 
prints 25c. Immediate service. Introductory offer. 
Quality Photo Co., Box 278, Hutchinson, Kans. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED —Two Beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, ~ 
Century Photo Serv ice, La Crosse, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two New Beautitone Debi 
wate Professional Enlargements, 8 guaranteed Fadeless 
Beautitons Prints, 25c. 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667F, Green Bay, Wis. 
GENUINE VELOX FADELESS PRINTS. 20 reprints 
25e Four 5x7 enlargements from negatives 25c. Roll 
developed, 2 sets prints and colored professional enlarge- 
ment Z5¢e Artshop FJ4, Sweetwater, Texas. $ 
FREE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad and two negatives 
for samples. Artisto Snapshots in — ial album form. 

Artisto, Box 119, Rockford, Illinois. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 16 sparkling Lifetime prints, 2 
enlargements—25c. 20 Reprints 25c. 100, $1.00. Guar- 
anteed Truefoto, Dept. 26, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two prints each and two free 
enlargement coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or 
more, le Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets prints end enlargement 
coupon 25¢c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2%ec. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa “Where the West Begins.” 


FINER PHOTOS GUARANTEED. Rolls Developed 
Professionally—& Velox Prints, 2 Bromide Enlargements 

5c coin. Finerfotos. Box S-898. Minneapolis, Minn. — 
BEAUTIFUL OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENT, in 
Deluxe Frame, with each roll developed. 25¢ coin. 
Spee y service. Badger Photo Service. La Crosse, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlz argements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone prints. 25c coin. 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 

KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED. 8 Color-Tone. Hi- 
Gloss prints and two glossy 5x7 enlargements for only 
25e (coin Immediate service. 

Globe Photo Shop, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wisc. 
SPARKLING SN APSHOTS —Any size roll ‘developed. 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c 
Ace Photo Service, Box 223B, Minneapolis, } Minnesota 
PHOTO-FINISHING—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements, 8 Velox enamel prints 25c. 

Universal Photo Service, Dept. A, La Crosse, Wisc. 
FREE! Best snapshot on attractive photo button with 
16 prints each roll 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 

Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Newtone, 34, Maywood, Illinois 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight life-time prints, 25c, Reprints, any 
size, 3c. Mays Photo Shop, La C rosse, Wis. 
ENLARGEMENTS ee. = oils by _ experts, from 
your film or pic ture; 5x7, 25c; ), 0c. Photo-Statuette 
coupons Miller's, 84F ‘Armbruster, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SNAPSHOT FOLDER with every roll developed, 8 
prints, painted enlargement—25c. Reprints 3c. 
service Janesville Film, A-21, Janesville, Wisconsin 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more le each, enlargements 5c each. 

Quality Finishers, Maywood, Illinois. 














New Low Prices— Boote Baby Chicks 








Brown, 


dottes, Reds and 


Large type Tom Barron, S. C. White, 
uff, Leghorns, also Anconas. 


Minorcas, White, Barred and Buff 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 5 95 7 95 8 95 
Peeves Whites.......... ® s al 
Leghorn, Ancona, Minorca and all 1] 40 12 40 13 40 
av TS Weececcoessccccccoccs . s i] 


Heavy Breed PULLETS..... 


Grads A Grete, AA ne 4 AAA 


5.95 6.95 7.95 











Ten Thousand Turkey Poults hatched every week in June 
and July — priced from 20c to 26c each. 





ooresS 





BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Dept. K, Worthington, Minn. 
One of the World’s Largest Hatcheries 











Br., Buff, Wh. hee ocks, 5. C. Reds, Wh. 





GREENSBURG HATCHERY Box 8 


Order Direct at These Low Prices 


THEY’LL MAKE MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


4 Grads. R! A Grade 


500 
sito $3250 $7.20 $38.00 | SEXED CHICKS — 





7 yans.. Buff Orps., 

H. Reds R C. Reds, R. I. Whites, AA Stock only Ta 
Cul dé Sil. Lac. Wyane 7.70 37-50 8.20 40.00 Fn Putiets BLL AS 
Eng. Wh., Buff, Br. Legs, Anconas, Wh.. Buff, Blk. Minorcas 6.20 30.00 6.70 32.50 10 0 ockerels 

Heavy Mixed $5.40—100; Assorted $5.00. $2.50. Heavy Breed 





DUBOIS CHICKS 
At New Low Prices 100 

Br., Buff, W ‘ 
Wii Wyan.. 4 ane ae $6. 70$32.: 50 
Con desi Lae: Wyant. 7.20 35.00 
eng. Wt - 
eomne. w h Sut Dik. Leghorns, An. 6. 20 30. 00 

AAA Chicks ! yer chick higher. 

Heavy ntixed $5.80 0—100; Assorted $4.90. 
SEXED KS: Heavy Breed pullets $8.95—100; cockerels $6.40; 
aaere aon $82.50. seeker poe $2.50. We pay postage—ship 


guarante 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 570. Huntingburg, Indiana 





GREENSBURG, INDIANA Fuleig, O85, oz 
White, Bik. Giant, Lt. Brahma, 
Langshang. White & Bar PER 100 
Send NO Money. Chicks C. O. D. 100% A ty 


BIG CHICKS - 10,000 WEEKLY 

Sussex, Buff Minorca. N. H. Red, 

Dark Cornish, 18c ea. Mixed 1 Above Breeds) 35:33 .95- H+ 4 
rder from ad for prom t deliv 


Bloodtested — Selected $7 -95 9 cy 
Buff Orps. White & Sil. W ves. 
Special Rock-Red Broiler Cross 
oO 
S.W. KLINE. Box 16.’ MIDDLE CREEK, PA. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





PATENT YOUR IDEA, Write immediately for two free 
books, * Patent Protection” and ** When and How to Sell 
an Invention.” Fully explain many interesting points to 
inventors and illustrate important mechanical principles. 
With books we also sen? ** Evidence of invention" form. 
Prompt service, reasonable fees, thirty-nine years’ expe- 
rience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 49-H, Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

SOMETHING NEW The “Index” Finger Ring (Pat- 
ented) to Indicate if You are Married or Single also 
Sterling Silver and Rolled Gold Plate Birthstone rings, 
$1.00 each. Write for Jewelry booklet, free. Horoscope 
free with every order, “Index” Jewelry Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

LATES ST IMP ROVE! D ELE EC *TRIC FENCER. Simple. 
Efficient. Complete. Portable. Guaranteed. 30 day trial. 
Write for amazingly low prices. Established dealers 


wanted 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AG, North Cicero, C hicago. _ 


EDISON LIFETIME STORAGE BATTERIES . for 
Light Power. Eliminates common acid battery diseases. 
Long guarantee. All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, etc. Free literature. 

G. Hawley, Smith Company, Croton Falls, New York. 





UNPATENTED IDEAS can be sold. I tell you how and 
help you make the sale. Particulars, with list of manu- 
—_ and wanted inventions, sent free on request. 


Wri 
Ww ol Holmes, 901 Barrister Bldg., W w ashington, D.C. 


ELECTRIC FENCE WHOLESALE—1938 Models, 3 
Year Guarantee-Battery or Power. Farmers-Agents 
Write 

Ww holesale Electric Fence, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 





INVENTORS: Sell your r unpatented invention with posi- 
tive safeguards under patent laws. New low-cost pro- 
cedure. Complete details, free. ‘~ Ym Patents Cor- 
poration, Dept 25-E, W ashington, D. 


TOBACCO BARGAINS! Ripe, mellow, aged, long Red- 
leaf Chewing or Smoking, mild or strong. 10 pounds 
$1.00. Guaranteed clean choice quality 

Morris Farms, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





BU IL D Ww IND L IGHT PL ANT. Complete plans and 
valuable catalog 10c. Wind plant parts, welders, electric 
fences 

"Toler Mfg., 403 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. ¥ 
HAVE YOU A SOUND PRACTICAL INV ENTION 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
saoeute of American Inventors. Dept. 83, Washington, 
D. 


FOE M “WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 

MMM Studios, Dept. 12E, Portland, Ore. 
CIDER PRESSES are money makers at Fairs, Carnivais 
and Roadside stands. Booklet J free how to keep cider 
sweet and make vinegar quickly. 

Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 

PROVEN 1-WIRE FENCERS BATTERY, Electric. 
Economical—safe—guaranteed. Free trial period. Farm 
Agents Wanted. Write Heidger Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Box 8, West Allis, Wisconsin. ; 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free instruction 
book and 50-50 plan. Splendid Opportunity. 

Indiana Song Bureau, Dept. F, Salem, Indiana. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—Home, Love, any subject. 
Send your poem today for immediate consideration. 

Richara Bros., 46 Woods Building, Chicago. 
PURE ——- AD SILK HOSE—Imperfects—All Pop- 
ular colors— 7 2 $1.00 postpaid. Guaranteed Satis- 
faction. Bullock's, Route No. 9, Charlotte, N. C 


FENCE CONTROLLER easily converted ‘from Ford T 
coil. No further costs. Complete plans 35c. LeJay Man- 
ufacturing, 803 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








LADIES’ LOVELY PURE SILK HOSIERY, slightly 
imperfect, 5 pairs $1., postpaid. Money Back Gugranses. 

Paramount, Dept. 23, Lexington, N. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terme. 
Book and advice free. L. F. wy re Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington 


PORTABLE MILL OPERATORS, ATTENTION! 
Fords hammermill insures better service, greater returns. 
New; modern; service-free. Molasses Feed Impregnator 
optional. Same motor operates truck and mill. 
Mye herman Co., Streator, Illinois. 

OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 

Super Electric Fence. Precision built, Synchronized 
Electro-Breaker. Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully 
uaranteed. 30 day trial. Free booklet. Distributors, 
Jealers wanted. Super Fence, AC-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power. 
Fifteen Year Life. Fully Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 
plete lighting plants. Free Literature. 

See-Jay"’ Company, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y 
(45-200 AMPERE ARC WELDER from Dodge genera- 
tor. Complete plans and valuable catalog 35c. 100 other 
gunere*os changes. LeJay Manufacturing, 303 LeJay 

Bidg., Minneapolis, _Minn = 
HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES—A bogk 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 227. Pleasant Hill, Ohio Sed 
KENTUCKY'S FANCY—Buy the best. 10 pounds extra 
fancy chewing or Smoking, $1.00. Beautiful 50c Double 
Bladed Pocket Knife Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Ryan Farms, Murray, Ky 

M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 
suitable. We buy cro Book free 

United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 98, Chicar» 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches——receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL-—Guaranteed Best miid 
Smoking or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, 
flavoring, box Plugs Free. Valiey Farms, Murray, Ky. 
SONGS Arranged, Revised by arranger—‘‘Cherry Blos- 
som Lane,”’ “Gypsy Tearoom,’’ others. Send for details. 

Harold aptter, 1619 (J) Broadway, New York 
ELECTRIC FENCER—$9.75 ‘complete! Holds all live- 
stock i—~ = securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. Guaran- 
teed. Details free. Sentinel, Dept. K-058, Cincinnati, O 


LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER elevates, drys and cools 
grain. Made in four styles. Get particulars and price 
Link Company, Fargo, North Dak 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 93, Toronto, Can. 
BARGAIN OFFER—To introduce my — prepared 
aged, mild Smoking or at sweetenec ne * 
pounds Dixie Farms, Lynnville, Ky 
“INVENTOR'S Guide” 100 mechanical movements. 
* Record of Invention" free; advises on Fiicntis. sellir 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New Yor 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RR 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working. Free 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1- B, New London, Ohio 

SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 

Jept. B, Lamoni, lowa 


LABRADOR MINK—World's most profitable animal. 


Finest extra dark breeding stock, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Beaver Lake Fur Ranch, Fifield, Wisconsin 
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When Hair Falls GOOD vx 
FA 


EXCESSIVELY 


Here Is The Way To 
Aid in Checking It 
Effectively! 


What helps check exces- 
sive Falling Hair? One 
reason is, well-nourished 
hair roots resulting from 
abundant blood supply 
to the scalp! 

That's precisely what 
Glover's Mange Medicine 
with systematic massage 
is designed to do. 

It WAKES UP your scalp— 
stimulates the blood vessels 
and tissues. You can FEEL 
its tonic-like effect in the 
glowing, refreshing sensation 
it gives your scalp. Thus it aids 
so effectively in checking excessive Falling Hair and 
promotes new hair growth in Patchy Baldness 
Use Glover's Mange Medicine and massage as an 
aid for relief of Dandruff and Itching Scalp. 
IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home with Glover's 
Medicated Soap. Cleanses thoroughly and removes 
the Mange Medicine's clean pine tar odor. Both are 
sold at all Druggists. 

Your Barber knows the value of Glover’s Mange Med- 
icine Treatment, Have him give it to you regularly. 



















FREE Booklet on Glover's System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write Glover’s, Dept. 23, 462 Fourth Ave., New York 


MANGE 


GLOVERS iwicoicine 
He KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
r , Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
ie rm 6venie 
Z not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, pens, J 150. De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


t us train you B. be = expert Auto-Diesel 
| <i ivy you get a job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to por e. For free catalog write: 
Nashville Aato-Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 


“SEND FoR FREE cory. f Rt 
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NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of tratned 
hunting dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs 
returned for refund of purchase price, and returns must 
be made wtthin period spect/jied. 


COON, OPOSSUM, and RABBIT AND COMBINA- 
TION HUNTING HOUNDS -shipped for trial. Write 
for free literature showing pictures and breeding. State 
dog i. terested. 

KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL, 
Paducah, Kentucky 


MALE COON H HOU ND. Buy a coon hound that will 
tree 1 to 5 coons any place you hunt him. 4 years old, 
large size, fast, wide, open trailer, solid true tree barker, 
stay. Rabbit, fox, deer,*stock, skunk proof. 21 coons last 
season. Picture. Reference. $15.00, 40 days trial 

T. C. Doran, Murray, Kentucky 


COON HUNTER! Have 4% year old male hound. Un- 
able to hunt this season. Runs nothing but coon. $25.00, 
40 days trial. Write for picture, true facts. 

Hafford McReynolds, Almo, Kentucky 


SILENT MONEY GETTER—Male hound and cur 
mixed. 3% years old, Fast, solid, true tree barker. $48.00 
in fur last season. Picture. $15.00, 30 days trial 

Paul Jackson, Murray, Kentucky 


THREE YEAR OLD Kentucky Male Coonhound, wide, 
fast, open. trailer, true tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox 
proof. $15.00, 30 days trial. 
H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky 
KENTUCKY'S SEASON CLOSED JANUARY FIRST 
Have Male Coonhound, 3'4 years, $10.00, Trial, Guar- 
anteed, picture furnished J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 


WANT A REAL DOG at reasonable cost? Dime brings 
delightful prospectus on Saint Bernards 

Royal Kennels, No. 3, Chazy, N. Y 
$15.00 BUYS 2 year old fullblooded Coonhound, hunted 
last season, treeing nicely, shipped C.O.D. Free descrip- 
tion. Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 








FROG RAISING 


RAISING JUMBO FROGS. Interesting. 
Females lay 10,000 eggs. Free literature. 5 
American Frog Industries, Box 331, Rayne, Louisiana 


“RAISE FROGS!” We Buy! Good prices year round. 
Small pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. Amer- 
ican Frog Canning, (150-M), New Orleans, Louisiana 








Big future. 
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MILY 


into the corners. The old mahogany pol- 


ished by generations of use was not bad; 


th linen mats that Rachel Morton had 
crocheted set it off, and they still had the 
family silver; but there were scarcely two 
piece of china that matched. She was 
fiercely determined not to apologize for 
anvthing 

She rang the bell, and her father ushered 
Mr. Boardman into the room. He bowed 
from the waist and paid her a compliment. 
He was an odd little man, and his smile 
was like a grimace. Throughout the meal 
he addressed most of his conversation to 


Rachel Morton. 

“T was surprised by the beauty of Southern 
Maryland,” said Mr. Boardman. “I have 
never seen anything just like it; these wide 
and the delicate 
Such an aristo- 


estuaries between low hills, 

haze that hangs over it all. 
cane 

cratic country! 


Not quite a gentleman, thought Rachel 
Morton. Isn’t sure enough of himself to 


be natural. 
Throughout the awaited anx- 
iously for some indication as to how the 


ik al she 


sale was progressing. But the subject was 


not mentioned, and she dared not ask the 


question. 


S: 1E WAS thankful when 
the meal came to an end, and rose with 
alacrity. Her father ushered Mr. Boardman 
through the door, and lingered for a second. 
“Don't be long, Rachel Morton,” he said 
with a smile of innocent guile. 
“Is he going to buy?” she asked breath- 

“I don’t know. He hasn’t said. But he 
is taken with you. Anybody could see it. 
He’s unmarried. He told me so.” 

Rachel Morton boiled up inside, and shut 
her lips tight to keep it in. I’d sooner die! 
she thought. 

Rachel Morton closed the door into the 
hall. As she did so the swing door from 
the pantry pushed in, and Bill entered 
smiling. 

“I was peeping,” 


he said. “Gosh! I thought 


they'd never finish! Ill help you clear 
away. 

Rachel Morton shrugged. His warm 
glance enveloped her all over, and made 


her feel breathless. Only when his back 
was turned dared she steal a glance at him. 
His sun-tanned neck rose out of the loosely 
rolling collar like a beautiful brown column. 

In the kitchen he had washed the pots 
and pans while they were eating. “You 
shouldn’t have done that!” she said, half 
annoyed. 

“I had to be doing something to forget 
how hungry I was!” 

She put the skillet back on the stove and 
dropped a piece of butter in it. When it 
smoked she beat up the egg and ham mix- 
ture and poured it in. 

“You saved that out for me!” 
delightedly. 

“Warmed-oyer omelette is uneatable,” she 
Why do I put on such a 
It only 


he said 


said crushingly. 
highty-tighty air? she asked herself. 
makes me ridiculous. 

He sat down to his supper at the kitchen 


| table. It was pleasant to observe the business- 


like way in which his white teeth met 
through a buttered muffin, to sce him taste 
the omelette and flash a smile at her. “Boy!” 
His manners were not at all bad, considering 
his situation in life. 
“Why does everybody 
your two names?” he asked. 
ton.” He lingered on the syllables. 
name is Spence.” 
“It’s just our Maryland custom.” 
“Why don’t you call me Bill?” 
“In a year or two I might. That's just 
Maryland custom. You wouldn't 


address you by 
“Rachel Mor- 
“Your 


another 
understand.” 

He laughed. “The clerks in the store 
call you Rachel Morton.” 

“How do you know?” 

asked them.” 

She looked at him severely. 

“Yes, I know I had a nerve,” he said with 
mock humility. “But I wanted to learn 
something about you.” 

“T have known those boys all my life. 
I grew up with them.” 

“My loss,” said Bill. “I’m thinking your 
name all the time,” he went on cajolingly; 
“Rachel Morton. Rachel Morton. It 
would be more honest if I let it right out.” 

She made no answer. 

“Down here in Maryland vou think a 
heap of blue blood, don’t you?” he said 
presently. 

“Naturally, we consider a person’s family. 
We belies c in good families.” 

“And my blood is only the common red 
kind. ... On the level, what is the ad- 
vantage of having blue blood? 

“Well people of good family are dif- 
ferent. I can’t explain it—you either have it 
or you haven't.” 

“I suppose I don’t have it?” 

“Well, I'd say you are a little too push- 
ing.” 

He laughed out loud. “Gosh! you can 
hand it to a man, Rachel Morton! I like it!” 

The sound of her name in his warm 
resonant voice bewitched her. She did not 
have the strength to forbid him to use it. 

“IT have be pushing, Rachel Morton. 
I have so little time. Wouldn’t it be silly 
to waste a year or two years? Life can’t 
wait that long.” 


SHE DID not answer. 
Why do I try and play the lady? she asked 
herself. He will be gone tomorrow and I'll 
regret him all my life! Another voice within 
her said: Only a common sailor! 

But he’s young and good to look at and 
warm; he loves life! I will never again 
see anybody like him! 

When Bill finished eating he got up and 
came close to her. Rachel Morton, her 
heart thumping, stood her ground. “Thanks 
for the swell chow,” he said. 

“Not at all,’ she said casually. 

“T've got to go now.” 

This is good-bye! she thought. 

He hesitated. “Rachel Morton,” 
“do you think that having blue blood is 
the most important thing in life?” 

She shook her head. 
“What is the most important thing in 
man, Rachel Morton?” 
“Manliness.” 
“Right answer!” he cried joyfully. His 
arms drew her hard against him, and _ his 
lips covered hers. “You are the loveliest 
thing in the world,” he whispered. Then 
he was gone. 

Concluded in August 


he said, 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 15) 


Department of Agriculture. Crop control 
under the new farm act will encounter 
severe tests in cotton, wheat and corn in its 
first year’s operations. While the wheat sur- 
plus is not large as it was first made to 
appear, as the result of stronger world de- 
m: ne and much smaller winter wheat 
thres ng results, the prospectis e carry-over 
is still large enough to require loans at 
52 per cent of parity, and may be great 
enough to call for marketing quota referenda 
in 1939, 

Corn and cotton problems are more imme 
diate and acute. Much will depend on which 
of two fears is most operative on the gov- 


If the fear of another Farm Board catas- 
trophe is great enough, it may steel the 
\dministration to make some unpleasant 
decisions as to loan levels and acreage cur- 
tailment. 

If the fear of the political consequcnces of 
unpopular decisions on these ‘two fronts is 


greater, and crop surpluses materialize as 
expected, Farm Board ills may again arise. 

[The prospects of an emergency have al- 
ready pushed the AAA to support some 


and filling” amendments, to avoid 


1 


some of th tough decisions that they would 
1ave been forced to make. 


“backing 


« » 


GOVERNMENT credit, obtained through 
he Commodity Credit Corporation from the 
RFC, by arrangement of the AAA, is being 
used to hold 50 million pounds of butter in 
storage during the glut season. It will be 
bought at about 75 per cent of parity, or 
5'4 cents for ninety-score butter at Chicago. 
It will be handled by an association of dairy 
co-operatives, headed by John Brandt of 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, of Minneapolis. 

The operation is almost a counterpart of 
those whi h Brandt conducted in the fall of 
1933, when the price of butter was pegged 

24 cents for nearly three months. Brandt 
bought when the market fell below the peg 
and sold when it rose above. Presumably 
this will be the technique again resorted to. 

It is of interest that the Brookings Institu- 
tion, in its study of the 1933 operation, 
vritten by Professor Black of Harvard, 
24-cent peg too high. 


« » 


found th 


PRIMARY campaign disagreements are 
symptomatic of the deep rift that is develop- 
ing between the New Dealers and old line 
Democrats, looking to the 1940 nominations. 

At the moment, Wallace is known to be 
indignant over the course followed in Iowa. 
He is irritated with Hopkins and the Presi- 
dent. He was offended at the intrusion of 
Hopkins into his own state. And he was 
humiliated by the President’s attitude 
toward it. 

Insult was added to this injury, when the 
President privately sponsored, and then pub- 
licly disowned a statement, pledging sup- 
port to winning Democratic candidates, 
which Wallace and Senator Herring at- 

mpted to get Wearin and Gillette to sign 
a week before the Iowa primary. 

The ruckus may make Wallace an im- 
portant balance of power in the tussle for 
control that lies ahead. 
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Now Is the Time To— 


Plant soybeans. 

Transplant iris. 

Tattoo chickens. 

Remodel old barn. 

Clip weeds in pasture. 

Fight tent caterpillars. 

Treat lambs for worms. 

Keep mash before layers. 

Move range shelters to a new spot. 

Cut old wood out of climbing rose- 
bushes. : 

Put some strawberries in the cold : 
storage locker. 

Make molasses silage out of alfalfa 
or oats and peas. 

Check the cream separator to see if 
it is leaving any fat in the skimmilk. 

Try out the binding mechanism on 
your grain harvester. Do it now—not 
when grain is ripe. 
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SEVERE WHEAT 
DAMAGE 


Chicago, Tuesday, June 14 


AST month I stated that weather condi- 
[; tions were decidedly unusual this 
spring, and commented upon the low tem- 
peratures, high winds and driving snow that 
swept the valleys and plains during the sec- 
ond week in April. I made the declaration 
that over the great wheat area of the South- 
west it would take until harvest to determine 
how much damage occurred. 

The full extent of damage can not yet be 
measured, but it is proving far more severe 
than seemed possible a month ago. 

I have just spent a week in examining the 
wheat fields of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 
and I have the definite impression that the 
Southwestern wheat crop is very much _ be- 
low earlier expectations. I have seen all this 
year’s unfavorable factors at other times 
during a rather long lifetime, but in 50 
years I have never before seen them all 
operative in the same season. 

Briefly, the 1938 wheat crop in the South- 
west has experienced drought and floods, 
moderate temperatures conducive to growth 
in winter months, and blizzards in spring 
months, rust, and insects, and the net result 
is a tremendous crop upset. 

It is still too early to attempt to measure 
the crop, but it is safe to say that the final 
outturn will be a yield well below normal, 
with a light shrunken berry, a low test 
weight and a deficient protein content. 

The April freeze found the crop jointed 
and soft and sappy as a result of early grow- 
ing temperature and moderate rainfall. The 
result was freezing damage that injured 
plant structure, but did not become fully 
apparent until the filling period was reached, 
when it appeared that the root structure 
was not sufficient to take care of plant needs. 

On an east and west front from Wichita 
to Scott City I found definite appearance 
of black stem rust. The late crop looks 
better than the early, but the straw is break- 
ing down, and if it follows the early seed- 
ing, it will be little short of a calamity. The 
rust is a menace, but the greatest damage is 
from the breaking down of the straw as the 


result of the freeze. 
B. W. Snow 
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SURFACING # 


The most searing and scorching rays of 
summer sun beat in vain on any roofin 
topped with STA-SO — the cool, 
slate surfacing. STA-SO is a non-porous 
non-fading surfacing of crushed slate 
used as a protective top layer by leading 
manufacturers to permanently seal their 
make of roofing. Its massed and imbedded 
particles, overlapping like fish - scales, 
defy weather, water, fire and sun. 
Before you order roofing be sure it is 
surfaced with STA-SO. 


No Roofing Is Better Than Its 
SURFACE 


Write for the Facts 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 


USE ROOFING SURFACED WITH 
ISTA-SO Wiser 
DIRECT relief for Sprain 


—keeps horse 
working 


® When your horse 
gets a sprain, use 
Absorbine at once! It 
helps to keep the horse 
in the traces. 








Absorbine sends an 
increased supply of 
blood through the in- 
jured part to carry off Where Absorbine 
the congestion. Gives works 
direct relief to the sore muscles and liga- 
ments. Apply frequently. Will not blister. 
Used by many veterinarians for over 40 
years. At druggists. $2.50 a bottle. 

. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


‘a WE 


KINKADE GA GARDEN. TRACTOR 


A Practical w_. r ane wk em Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers Catalog 


- Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Turn to the “Farmers’ Trading Post” for 
bargains. 
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Orp Lapy—"My poor man, 


it must be dreadful to be lame, but think 
how much worse it would be to be blind.” 


Handicapped 


“Dat’s right, lady. I tried bein’ 


slippin mi 


Poor Man 
blind, but dey was 
counterfeit money.” 


always 


Nice Manners 
you remembered not 
peel on the floor of the bus, Johnny.” 
JounNy—"Yes, mother, | remembered v 
you said about being neat. I put it in t 
pocket of the man in the next seat.” 


Mama—"'T was glad to 


orang 


to throw the 


Millinery Mr. 
Whace ails your eve? 
Mrs. Srines—“Don't 
hat.” 


STILES - “Why, darling 
Why the 


be ridiculous! 7 


bandag 


1s 1S 


my new 


100% Caution—Owner—"I want a careful 
and reliable chauffeur who takes no risks.” 
AppLicanr—'Sir, that 1s mv lifelong 
so if you will kindly pay me my salary in 
advance, it’s a bargain.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Remember away back when people used to 
argue about who won the war? 


kk 
rule, 


} 


An article in a magazine says the brau 
soldier never hesitates a moment when his 
own personal safety is involved. 
do 1, 


I always thought that truth was truth 
until I served on a jury and heard two eye 


witnesses tell about the same colliston. 


My nephew Joe is making money as a 
lawyer. He charges five dollars to tell you 
J g 








pNONSENSOR, 


it it tf lau Ou fre {fi dred to 
a tho to tell you how you can safely 
do what the litt j you cunt do 

If le a ¢ } ch God for- 
lid, | would try to he P always in mi nd hou 
/ ip 1 could im € the counti é | shuttine 
“up r i] g 

, } } 

Thi ( te roads certal justify then 
cost. It mMple matter to scrape up and 
scrub them off around the grade crossings 
( Vf MOFNING 

iz / f »s can fool most of the peo- 


ple most of the tine, but 1 hear them com- 
v are dol no it the ve 


2 propfit in it a ry more. 
I see it is illegal in A ma to sprinkle 
t on railroad tracks, but that seems to me 
r it to catch a train anyhow. 


See Police Records— Coppircre — “There is 
| 


certainly nothing that can beat a good wife.” 


LUNKHORN—* That's what you think. How 
out the Average bad husband?” 

His Work—Joun—“Your father is a very 

distinguished looking man with his gray 


that’s the wavy it is in this 


Jaci “Yeah, 
I did all the work and he gets all 


world 


the credit. 


What’s the Hitch? —Fiiat Srar—“Think of 
it! This nervy publicity man wants_ the 


newspapers to photograph me in my bath!” 


Firm Macnate—"Well, I don’t understand. 
Do Ss the 


bath need paint or something?” 








"I guess they must be looking for Ed—he used to feed them during his lunch hour.” 
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“Miss Ridpath—darling!—I seem to be 
only six years older than you—will you 
marry me?” 
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No Extra Cost 


FOR GREATEST SKID PaUTESTIOR YOUVE EVER SEEN | 














LIFE-SAVER 
TREAD Skip 
PROTECTION 
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TESTS BY THE IMPARTIAL PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
PROVE THAT THIS NEW KIND OF TIRE GIVES YOU QUICKER 
NON-SKID STOPS THAN TIRES PRICED UP TO 70% MORE ! 













UST one skid is 
e! J usually enough 
to put the fear of 
wet, slippery roads 
into any motorist’s 
heart. But here’s a 
new kind of tire 
that makes wet weather driving 
safer than you ever dreamed 
possible—a tire that changes 
the rain-drenched road under 
your car from a “‘skid trap” toa 
dry track! It’s the new Goodrich 
Silvertown Tire with the Life- 
Saver Tread! 
How It Works 
Next time it rains just notice 
the way your windshield wiper 
sweeps the water right and left 


to give you clear, safe vision. 
Well, that’s how the amazing 
Life-Saver Tread on the new 
Goodrich Silvertown Tire per- 
forms on a wet road. It sweeps 
the water right and left—forces 
it out through the deep drainage 
grooves—makes a DRY TRACK 
for the rubber to grip! 


And when you can get this 
real life-saving skid protection, 
plus Golden Ply protection 
against high speed blow-outs 
AT NO EXTRA COST why gam- 
ble on tires? See your Goodrich 
Dealer or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store about equipping your car 
with these new Silvertowns with 
the Life-Saver Tread. 


















READ THE REPORT 


from America’s Largest 
Independent Testing Laboratory 
“Bot# regular, and also the - 
premium: priced tires of 

America’s six largest tire man- 
ufacturers were submitted to a 
series of exhaustive road tests 
made over a three months’ 
period by us, to determine their 
resistanceto skidding and wear, 
with the following results: 

“NON-SKID—The new 
Goodrich Silvertown with the 
Life-Saver Tread gave greater 
skid resistance than any other 
tire tested, including those tires 
listed at from 40% to 70% 
higher in price. 

“MILEAGE—The Goodrich 
Silvertown gave more non- 
skid mileage than any of the 
other tires tested in its own 
price range— ; 
averaged 19.1% 
more miles be- §/ 
forethetires wore { 
sm ° N 





ALR. Ellis, Pres. > 
PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 














fiw Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 
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2 the right cigarette for 
MORE PLEASURE 


Copyright 1938, LicGett & Myers ToBacco Co. 





